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Preparing Nursery Seeds. 





The late ‘“‘ proceedings of the Michigan Nur- 
serymen and Fruit Growers’ Association,” as pub- 
lished in the Michigan Farmer, contain some 
valuable suggestions on the preparation and man- 
agement of the seeds of fruit trees, which although 
not new to experienced nurserymen, may be use- 
ful to many others. The following remarks were 
made in substance, on the washing of apple seeds 
Srom the pomace, which may furnish information 
in reply to the numerous inquiries made lately 
on this subject. 

E. Moody thought the best and most rapid 
mode was by the use of a machine so constructed 
that the pomace being placed in a hopper, passed 
to a concave bed through which a stream of wa- 
ter poured, and where the pomace was stirred, 
and afterwards made to pass over a sieve. The 
seed immediately drop through and are collected 
below. It was stated the machine will clean from 
five to eight bushels per day. A more minute 
description of this machine would be desirable. 
A prominent difficulty in washing the seeds from 
pomace, consists in the time required to break 
up the lumps made by the hard pressure given 
in making cider. We have seen a machine which 
accomplished this with rapidity, which was made 
quite similar in nature to the spiked bed of a 
common thrashing machine, with the difference 
that the spikes were of wood and larger and 
coarser. With the addition of water, the pomace 
was quickly separated, and the seeds dropped 


through a coarse sieve, as they always sink in 
water. 


It is well known that apple seeds are quickly 
spoiled if allowed to remain in the heaps of pom- 
ace till it heats or ferments. Large quantities of 
apple seeds, handsomely washed and cleaned, are 
sold every year, which are nearly worthless from 
this cause. The “ proceedings ” alluded to, con- 
tain the following rule for detecting injured seed, 
furnished by J. T. Blois:—When the covering or 
cuticle of the seed will slip or peal off easily, the 








seed has been spoiled; when it will bear scraping 
with a knife without cleaving from the kernel, 
and the kernel is of a pure white, it is good. 
This rule, which is obviously a correct one, if 
generally attended to, would save from a vast 
amount of imposition in the autumn, when apple 
seeds are sold. 

Preacu Stones.—It was stated that peach pits, 
placed on the surface of the carth, and exposed 
to freezing and thawing, would be rendered worth- 
less, if the frost is extracted from them by the 
air and sun—but if thawed in contact with or 
covered by earth, they would remain uninjured. 
This, we believe, accords with the experience of 
nurserymen generally. Mixed with sand or earth 
the pits will grow; thrown out in unprotected 
or uncovered piles, they fail, even if the kernels 
are carefully taken out in spring by cracking. 

J.C. Holmes stated that his practice was to 
cover peach stones, spread out ina bed, with about 
three inchesofearthin autumn. A portion come 
up the first year, and when two inches high, are 
taken up and set in rows—which are thus even 
and full. The remainder of the pits come up the 
second year, when the process is repeated—one 
bed lasting for two years’ planting. This prac- 
tice is pursued by some of our best nurserymen; 
but as some check in growth and much labor at- 
tend their removal, we have found it more con- 
venient to rake over the bed early, and select 
such as are sprouting, which being set in rows, 
come up evenly and grow with vigor. It often 
happens that a small portion only will grow the 
first year, and the great mass of them the second ; 
hence where peach stones are abundant, the best 
way is to let the few go which sprout the first 
spring; not disturbing the bed till the second, 
when all the rest readily open without the labor 
of cracking. < 

Cuerry Stones.—J. C. Holmes, after stating 
the well known fact that cherry pits must be 
buried while yet fresh, said that he planted them 
at once, spreading tan bark over them if the sea- 
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son was dry. The following spring they come up 
through the tan-bark and do much better than if 
planted in spring. To which we may add, that 
if cherries are planted in the autumn, with an 
earth covering merely, a serious difficulty often 
occurs, in the hard crust formed on the surface, 
through which the young cherry plants find it 
sometimes impossible to penetrate. The tan-bark 
obviates this difficulty—tinely pulverized stable 
munure, and perhaps peat or leaf-mould, would 
do the same. ome 


Extracts from our Corespondence, &c. 


Fertile Subsoils—Deep Plowing. 


An Amateur Farmer of Randolph, Vt., says :—‘ I 
have recently become possessed of about 30 acres of 
land, some of which has been cultivated over 40 years, 
and never been plowed probably more than 6 inches 
deep, generally about 4 inches. It is what I suppose 
would be called a very loose black loam soil, very 
deep, having been examined and tested 6 or 8 feet, and 
found to produce, when spread upon the surface, much 
better than the surface soil. I wish to inquire if it 
would probably be good policy to plow it 10 to 12 in- 
ches deep? If so, what is the best way to do it? or 
what is the best plow for doing it? After being turn- 
ed up, what process of manuring it should be adopt- 
ed?” 

A large common plow, with a double team, (4 horses 
or 4 oxen,) will enable our correspondent to invert the 
soil to a depth of 8 or 9 inches—and if, as appears, the 
subsoil is richer than the surface, the land would be 
improved in every way. A double mould-board plow, 
(or Michigan subsoil,) with a triple team, will enable 


him to go down easily one foot or more. Manure is to 


be applied as to any other soil—that is, spread, pul- 
vyerized with the harrow, and turned in—the more 
equally it is diffused through every part of the worked 
soil, through all portions of which the roots of plants 
are to penctrate, the better. 

If our correspondent has any doubts of the success 
of this deep plowing, he can try an acre or two first by 
way of experiment. 


Pitching Hay by Horse Power. 


Mr. P. P. Peckuam of Sylvania, Bradford Co., Pa., 
writes us as follows:—‘‘ In describing L. F. Allen’s 
barn in Annual Register for 1856, page 179, it is very 
properly suggested that something is desirable for un- 
loading hay, &e. The plan proposed is so far in ad- 
vance of the hand method, that I could like it, if I 
thought it the best that might be adopted. Allow me 
to propose the Horse Pitchfork, as described in a back 
vol. of the Cultivator. I copied from the Cultivator, 
and made the first fork of this kind known in this part 
of the State, about five years ago. Now I think it 
would be safe to say that about 200 are in use, and 
liked well. Some say they would not take $100 for a 
fork if they could not get another. I am aware that 
an elevator would carry the hay on to a mow, but 
would be more in the way, and could not be made to 
carry the hay to any desired locality as the fork 
woul; besides, with an clevator, all the hay would 
have to be pitched by hand on the elevator from the 
load.” 

The Horse Pitchfork alluded to above, was figured 
in the Cultivator for 1848, p. 122, by a ‘“ Practical 
Farmer” of Bucks county, Pa., who thus describes it: 

A, is the head, 28 inches long, and 24 inches square, 
of white oak, or some other strong wood. B, is the 
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handle, 5$ feet long, mortised into the head, with an 
iron clasp of band or hoop iron to fit tight over the 
head, and to extend six inches up the handle, secured 
by two good rivets through the handle, to increase its 
strength—e, c, c, c, the prongs of the fork, made of 
good steel, and of the right temper, $ an inch wide at 
the head, and drawn out tapering to the point. 


They 


HORSE PITCHFORK. 


are to be 20 inches long, Sinches apart in the head, 
with a burr to screw them up tight, and a rivet on 
each side of the middle prongs, to keep the head from 
splitting. E, E, staples, riveted over the end prongs, 
to which the rope, F, F, is to be attached—the rope to 
be drawn together 3 feet from the head in the form of 
an A, and then the single rope to extend from that 
over a tackle-block, which is hung to a rafter at the 
peak of the roof of the barn, and 2 feet over the side 
of the mow, and thence to the bottom ot the door-post, 
where another tackle-block is attached, under which 
the rope passes. G, is a small rope, attached to the 
end of the handle, by which the fork is kept level as 
it ascends over the mow. As it approaches the place 
where the hay is to be left, the rope should be slack- 
ened in the hand, when the hay will tilt the fork so 
that it will discharge its load immediately. The fork, 
when loaded, is raised by a horse, which is attached to 
a swingle-tree to which the rope is fastened, near the 
lower pulley or tackle-block above-mentioned. When 
the hay is discharged from the fork, back up the horse 
and be ready for another fork-full. The fork is drawn 
back by the small rope. In this way forks-full can be 
picked up nearly as quick as they can be by hand. 

A farmer that has a large quantity of hay to pitch, 
will more than get pay for the trouble and expense of 
a fork of this kind in a single year. With the assist- 
ance of a boy to lead the horse to the fork, a man can 
with ease pitch off 6 tons of hay per hour, and pitch it 
from 15 to 20 feet high. Ona trial of speed, I have 
pitched a ton 15 feet high in 4 minutes. The fork does 
not cost over $5 without the blocks and ropes, and I 
think they can be had all together, ready for putting 
in operation, of Garret Brown, Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., for $7. 

Uses of Salt in Agriculture 


Extract of a Ictter from a western correspondent :— 


“Of the uses of salt in agriculture, we find few who 
ern speak very confidently or from personal knowledge. 
It seems highly desirable to know for what purposes it 
might be profitably used, for if all the advantages 
which have been claimed as results of its application to 
the soil and to crops should prove, upon well-conducted 
trials, to be procurable by its use, it would be an im- 
portant agent in husbandry. We have planned a few 
experiments to be made in the course of next season, 
the results of which will be contributed as one help to 
a better knowledge of the uses of salt. If others will 


join in making a few experiments, quite a considera- 


ble contribution to the common stock of aecurate and 
reliable and useful knowledge may be made, in the 
course of a year or two, through your columns. 

“ Although the testimony given some years ago in 
the pages of the Cultivator, seems decisive that salt 
will not kill wire-worms, still it may be found quite an 
important aid towards getting rid of some of the mi- 


nor pests of the garden, or orchard, or field. Sprin- 
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kled around plum, apple, and other trees about which 
insects are apt to burrow in the ground, it may help to 
destroy them, or at least to lessen their number. Some 
carefully conducted experiments would contribute to 
determining whether salt can be made to yield such 
aid to orchardists, gardeners and farmers. To induce 
some of the readers of this paper to plan, prepare for, 
carry through, and afterwards report such experiments 
has been one main object of this communication.’ 
— 


Buckwheat—Its Culture, &c. 


Messrs. Eptrors—Buckwheat, or beechwheat—its 
grain is like the mast of beech—is considered tobe a 
native of Asia, It is cultivated in China and other 
countries of the East for bread and cakes. It is also 
used for the same purpose iq various parts of Europe, 
and also as rice or gruel in Germany and Poland. It 
is yearly becoming more and more cultivated in this 
country, yet it does not yet receive that attention from 


farmers which its merits demand. Not only is the 
seed valuable for food to both man and beast, but the 
straw, if cut before being killed by frost, is an excel- 
lent fodder for cattle and sheep. Sheep seem to pre- 
fer it to any other straw. The average yield in this 
section is from twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre 
The last season, Sam’: ALLEN, of the-town of Benton 
in this county, raised one hundred and twenty-seven 
bushels from one bushel sowing, on about two and a 
half acres; and Jopn Scorietp, of Prattsburg in 
Steuben county, harvested two hundred bushels on four 
acres. Mr. Allen counted nearly four hundred kernels 
on one stalk in his field. In this climate it should be 
sown from the 20th of June to the 4th of Juiy. I have 
known pretty good crops which were sown us Jate as 
the 10th of July. I have used from half a bushel to 
one bushel of seed to the acre, and now think that half 
a bushel is amply sufficient. S.B. Buckiey. West 
Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 
—— 


Smut in Oats, 








Eo:rors Co. Gent.—During the past season, as is 
perhaps generally known, there was much complaint 
of the smut in oats, especially in southern Indiana, 
My object in writing this is to make the following in- 
quiries, which, if you or some of your correspondents 
can answer, may prove beneficial to many subscribers. 

1. What is the cause of smut in oats, and is there 
any preventive known ? 

2. Will seed oats tuken from an infected crop, pro- 
duce good heavy oats, or will the disease continue to 
increase until it destroys the whole crop ? 

So general was this disease spread over this portion 
of country, and so unexpectedly too, was it to our far- 
mers, that no little surprise has been manifested. The 
crop grew luxuriantly, aud promised to be as fine as 
we ever had, (and it was heavy strawed,) but after 
earing, the destructive ravages of the disease above 
mentioned made itself apparent. In many fields one- 
fourth, and in some one-third of the ears were entirely 
worthless. It is different from what is called “ blasted 
oats,” the grain having the proper form, but being 
filled with a black, dusty substance, which is offensive 
to smell, and renders it unfit for food, especially fur the 
horse, when cut with the straw cutter. The only way 
the grain can be fed with advantage is to thresh it, 
and fan it thoroughly which will cleanse it of the 
smut. The value of this crop for feed, and its hereto- 
fore certain paying yield, makes me quite anxious to 
gain all the information I can, and any which I may 
be able to obtain through your valuable paper will be 
gratefully received by A PLtowman. Canton, Ind. 


Smut in oats is common in some countries, but we 
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have never witnessed it as a serious evil. Like the 
smut of wheat, which is more generally known, it isa 
parasitic fungus growing in the grain, and totally dis- 
organizing it, and destroying its substance. Doubtless 
the same prerentive remedy as is commonly used for 
the seed of wheat, would prove equally efficacious with 
oats, namely, washing the grain thoroughly in water, 
or still better in brine, (or giving the last washing in 
brine,) and then rolling it well in dry, powdered, water- 
slaked, fresh lime, some hours before sowing. If the 
crop is now sown on clean fresh land, the prubability 
is that little smut will be seen in the future crop. 
This experiment, tried with the wheat crop, has dimin- 
ished the number of smutty heads several hundred 
times; that is to sny, where one head of smut was 
fuund after the prepared seed, hundreds could be found 
where unwashed seed had been used from a previous 
swutty crop. For further information on the subject, 
our correspondent is referred to an article on the 121st 
page of our last number. 
—>_— 


Management of Hard-pan Soils. 





I see in the 8th November no., page 301, of the Co. 
Gentleman, an inquiry relative to hard-pan. In my 
humble opinion there is no better way for farmers to 
derive great advantages from agricultural papers, than 
to ask and answer questions, and that frequently and 
freely ; but our friend from Harwinton, Conn, wants 
you or some “scientific correspondent’’ to answer. 
There appears to be some difficulty here: however well 
many others might, with myself, answer practically, 
we cannot do it scientifically. Perhaps we have never 
seen a crucible. We know nothing of chemistry con- 
nected with agricuiture. However, as I have introda- 
ced the subject, I wili try to answer it—not what the 
hard-pan spoken of is composed of, but the best me- 
thod to decompose it, and make it pervious to air and 
water. If the gentleman means that the hard-pan is 
one and one-half to two feet below the surface suil, as 
is the case in many places, he cannot do wuch with 
it, nor will it do much harm; but if he means that the 
first one and one-half to two feet is hard-pan, like fro- 
zen ground, then it is a hard job, and such as I have 
never seen any attempt made to till. Ihave seen and 
improved jand, having below the top soil of four, five, six 
or seven inches, as many or more inches of bard-pan 
below. Wherever the plow will reach the hard-pan, 
the deeper it is broke up the better; and the only 
proper time to do it is late in the fall, after the earth 
has become well saturated with the fall rains. Al- 
though I am opposed to wet plowing iv the summer, 
I dont care how wet, late in the fall, when not to be 
worked or sowed in the fall. I have found that five 
good horses—three in one plow and two in the other— 
the first turning a furrow of 17 inches wide and 10 to 


: 11 deep—with the second plow, either a subsoil or nar- 


row two-horse, go as deep as possible. I have used 
in preference, the two-horse plow, fur the reason it ex- 
poses more of the subsoil to the action of the frost. 
What thousands and thousands of dollars would Jack 
Frost be worth to many farmers, if they would only 
give him eomething todo. He works cheap—he asks 
nothiog. Al! the men in the world, cannot make such 
amachine. Just let him look at it this hard stiff sub- 
soil and hard-pan. Throw it down on the surface, and 
he will tear and crumble and mollify it, and wake it 
pervious to water and air. It will then become friend- 
ly, and mix up with the adjoining, and so deepen the 
soil and improve‘it. I dont know of one farm in Frede- 
tick County, but would pay three or four times what it 
would cost to subsoil it properly. It not only gives a 
greater range for the supply of food for plants, but in 
case of great rains it will sink down, and not lay on 
the surface to scald the grain and bake and harden the 


' earth. It is surely well known to every man of ubser- 
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vation and experience that to raise large crops there 
must be a deep rich soil, and where ever there is a 
tenacious stiff clay near the surface, that cant be done. 
Much depends on the nature of the soil, whether the 
deep fall plowing will benefit so much or not. If the 
land is composed of a large preportion of sand and al- 
luvial clay, being pervious to water, it may be plowed 
deep at any time. But where there is a large propor- 
tion of stiff clay, and above all if there be hard-pan, 
by all means turn it to Jack Frost very deep, any 
time from the first of November to new-years. Wo. 
Topp. Utica Mills, Md. 
—— 


Value of Gas Tar as a Farm Paint. 


Messrs. Lutser Tucker & Son—I have seen seve- 
ral notices recently, of ‘‘the value of gas tar,” as a 
“farm paint.” I have used it for some time past, and 
consider it a most valuable article. It is certainly an 
excclient preservative of timber exposed to the weather, 
and can be used with great advantage, applied to carts, 
wagons, plows, gates, and, indeed, all the “ iron work” 


about the farm, which needs paint of any kind, to pro- 
tect it from rust, and give it a neat appearance, being 
a good substitute for oil and lead paint. Its cheapness 
is a strong recommendation, and I doubt not it will ere 
long be freely used by the farmers, wherever it can be 
conveniently obtained. Its disagreeable smell is not a 
material objection, as it loses most of it, in a few days 
after it is applied, but it ‘‘dries slowly,” which is the 
greatest objection I find to its use. Can you, or any of 
your correspondents, tell me how /hat objection may be 
removed? I have been told to stir a little ‘fresh 
lime ”’ into it, before using, which remedy I have tried 
without success, Js. A. Humpureys. Versailles, Ky. 
—<—_ 


Inquiries and Suggestions about Root Culture. 


In the Co. Gent of 28th Feb., there is a communica- 
tion headed “ Corn and Ruta Bagas together,”’ signed 
J.F. I wish just to inquire of the writer when and 
how the bagas are sown—when the corn is planted, or 
after, and if with a machine or by hand. 

It is usually conceded that we cannot plow too deep 
for root crops. Allow me to inquire if the roots of a 
baga extend any deeper than the roots of corn? My 
idea (it may be erroneous,) is to diffuse your manure 
through the first eight or nine inches of the surface of 
the earth, rather than taking the same amount of fer- 
tilizing matter and mixing with twice that depth. 

In the raising carrots, I have come to the conclusion 


after repeated trials, that the best course is to allow 
them to remain in the drill quite close together, say 
eight or ten to the foot, rather than to thin them out 
more than this, and get larger roots. The great ad- 
vantage in this course, [ deem to be that: A medium- 
sized carrot is possibly more nutritious, and much more 
easily fed out to stock, as it need not be cut at all; 
and [ have no doubt but the yield is fully equal where 
they are not thinned as where the opposite course is 
taken. 

An inquiry I wish to make is this: As I have fre- 
quently noticed the great bulk of the carrot is in the 
first six inches of its growth, and when the ground is 
plowed very deep, and the roots extend down into the 
earth very much, that the bottom part does not amount 
to much—i. e., is very slim—why take so much pains 
to get the manure down deep in the earth? Why not 
rather thoroughly manure and pulverize the earth to 
the depth of eight or nineinches? It seems as though 





! 
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ihe manure would have more effect on the crop than if | 


buried twice this depth. Wa. J. Petter. 


Products of Butter Dairies. 


Messrs. Epirons—Your favorable notice of my 
Farm Report, in the Country Gentleman of Nov. 15, 
places it in a position where comment and comparison 
may be freely indulged, let us hope to the advantage 
of the great cause in which so many valuable citizens 
are engaged. Especially that portion of it comprising 
the dairy statement, has been made the subject of seve- 
ral communications of value in some respects. But as 
they are not quite so clear in others I will proceed toa 
brief examination of them. 

{Our correspondent, whose article was written before 
he saw the Co. Gent. of 6th March, proceeds to review 
the statements of Mr. Shepard and Mr. Arms, which 
we trust he will excuse us for omitting, inasmuch as 
Mr. Freeman, in the no. alluded to, went over the same 
ground. ] 

For the information of Mr. Arms, I will state that 
my cows were native, more or less crossed with Dur- 
ham—none of them more than one-fourth Durham— 
aged from 3 to 8 years—inventoried on the first of April 
of that year, at $42.50 cents per bead. I would farther 
add that I have a full blood Ayrshire heifer that 
weighed, when 18 months old, 900 Ibs.—dropped a calf 
before 2 years old, and in 110 days gave 1,100 quarts 
of milk, from the cream of which 1024 lbs. of butter 
were made. The milk was carefully measured and 
butter accurately weighed. The only extra feed was 3 
bushels of bran and meal equally mixed, and 10 bush- 
els of carrots, before the grass season. 

John Wing of Washington, received a premium at 
the Dutchess County Fair for 1855, for the best dairy 
cow, she having produced 459 lbs. of butter in one 
year. Now if we could multiply this by Mr Arm’s 
figures, especially the latter price, it would produce an 
amount of money seldom if ever heard of from one 
cow for the same length of time, butter alone consid- 
ered. We will! only value it at 25 cents per Ib, and it 
amounts to $11475. It is to be hoped that all of the 
particulars in this case will some day find place in the 
Country Gentleman. 

Mr. Arms *‘ ventures the aszertion that there is not 
a cow in the United States that will make 100 lbs. of 
pork in 7 months from the skim milk alone.” It is 
not claimed that the milk from one cow, fed to one 
pig, will alone make him dress just 100 lbs; nor is it 
believed that corn alone would produce that result. 
But a judicious system of feeding should be observed 
to insure the best results. 

Sour milk forms an appropriate food for swine, dur- 
ing the first months of their existence, and taking the 
advantages arising from its use, in aiding their growth 
at first, and alternating with more substantial food af- 
terwards while fattening, it is conceded by our most 
observing men that it produces 100 Ibs. of pork for 
each cow. Itis true that this is not the result of care- 
fully conducted experiment, but is the best that can 
be done until Mr. Arms, or some other gentleman, will 
undertake to prove the case by experimen—if Mr. 
A. has not already done so, which we should infer from 
his stating, ®I will not include pork or calves, of 
which I have kept an exact account.” If he has kept 
an “exact account” of the * pork” made from his 
8 cows, will he be so good as to inform us how much 
the sour milk of each will make. Geo. W. Corrin. 
Amenia, Duchess Co., March 3d, 1856. 
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Gas Lime for Agricultural Purposes. 





The idea has been entertained in some quar- 
ters, that the refuse lime of gas works possesses 
considerable manurial value. In New-Haven it 
is sold at the gas works at an advance of one 
cent per bushel above the original price of fresh 
lime. I know of no experiments that prove its 
value, and can only judge of its worth from the 
results of a chemical examination. The supposed 
improvement which lime undergoes by being used 
as a gas purifier, has been referred to the absorp- 
tion of ammonia. At my request, Mr. E. K. 
Twining, of the Yale Scientific School, has made 
some determinations of the quantity of ammonia 
in stone gas limes. The results are as follows. 
In each instance duplicate analyses were made: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

per cent. per cent, per cent, 
1st estimation,......0.790 0.039 0.035 
2d “4 . 0.800 0.038 0.035 


No. 1 gives the amount of ammonia in the per- 
fectly fresh gas lime from the New-Haven Gas 
Works. This lime possesses a brown color and 
powerful odor of gas-tar and of ammonia. Ne- 
vertheless the odor is no guide as to the amount 
ofammonia. Lime No. 2, is from the Waterbury 
(Conn ) Gas Works. It was a week old at the 
time of collection, and had no odor of ammonia. 
No. 3, is from the same gas works, and had been 
exposed to the weather for one year or therea- 
bonts, and is perfectly white. It is obvious that 
the ammonia which is contained in gas lime is of 
small account at first, and, after a few davs’ ex- 
posure to the air, is almost totally lost. We can 
not expect therefore to trace any good effects to 
this ingredient of gas lime. 

It is obvious that gas lime, containing as it does 
when fresh, considerable caustic lime, cannot re- 
tain more ammonia than would adhere to any 
similar moist and porous mass, that had been ex- 
posed to an atmosphere of ammoniacal gas. 
Doubtless no gas lime can be found, that even in 
the freshest condition, contains one per cent. of 
ammonia. As to the other ingredients of gas 
lime, there are several per cents. (in one analysis 
by Prof. Johnston 14 per cent.,) of soluble sul- 
phite and hyposulphite of lime. What the effect 
of these bodies on vegetation may he, is not 
known, but probably 24 hours could not elapse 
after the lime is spread upon the soil, before the 
whole of these bodies would be converted into 
sulphate of lime or gypsum. Besides these bod- 
ies, carbonate of lime is a large ingredient, 50— 
70 per cent. I am of opinion that a bushel of 
common oyster-shell or stone lime, mixed witha 
bushel of gypsum is fully equal to two bushels of 
gas-lime in final fertilizing effect. Possibly the 
solubility of the hyposulphite of lime may make 
the gas-lime more active. There is, however, 
another ingredient that probably may have im- 
portant uses, and that is the gas tar of which 5 
or 6 per cent. are present. The powerful odor of 
this substance would probably keep away most 
insects from the crops to which gas lime may be 
applied. This odor is at first heightened by that 
coming from the oxydation of a }—4 per cent. of 
sulphuret of calcium which the fresh lime con- 
tains. The latter, however, lasts but a short 
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, time; the odor of the gas-tar is more durable. 
An acquaintance who attempted a trial of gas 
lime last year, found it destroyed the seed (pota- 
toes, I think,) when put in contact therewith. 

I conclude that while gas lime is not to be 
thrown away, but is to be used wherever it can 
be obtained, no undue notions of its extraordi- 
nary fertilizing effects are to be entertained, and 
especially no great benefit must be looked for on 
account of its ammonia. I leave to practical 
men to decide from their own trials, whether it 
be worth one cent per bushel more than fresh lime. 

If the gas-lime has a peculiar manurial value, 
this it would seem must depend upon the soluble 
compounds of lime, and as these are rapidly oxy- 
dized into sulphate of lime on exposure to the air, 
the fresher the gas-lime is applied to the soil, the 
greater should be the benefit it yields. S. W. 
Jounson. Yale Analytical Laboratory. 

—>_——_ 


Machines for Cleaning Wheat, &c., for Seed. 





Several machines constructed for the purpose above 
named, were in the collection of agricultural implements 
at the late Exhibition at Paris. Whether for grinding 
into flour, or for use as seed, the French seem to be at 
greater pains in cleaning wheat and all the cereals, 
than the British or Americans. In this neglect of the 
latter parties to obtain the very best portions of their 
grain for seed, we have certainly something of the na- 
ture of an anomaly or inconsistency, for the same par- 
ties are very far from being neglectful in the selection 
and pairing of the domesticated animals. Now the 
proposition is not only plausible, reasonable, and in ac- 
cordance with analogy, that good, sound and perfect 
seeds will produce better plants than seeds less perfect, 
but it is also abundantly supported by the experience 
of cultivators both with garden and field crops. Gar- 
deners, especially market gardeners in the neighbor- 
hood of large cities, are at great pains to procure the 
very best quality of seeds. From such facts and con- 
siderations it seems evident and unquestionable that 
where grain isto be employed as seed, it is of no small 
importance that it should be cleaned, not only of all 
noxious seeds, but also of all imperfect, small, weak or 
damaged kernels. 

In the columns of this paper the importance of care 
in the growth and preservation of the choicest seeds 
for planting or sowing, has been frequently insisted 
upon, and various suggestions have been made as to 
modes of securing the most perfect specimens. As hand 
picking is practicable to only a very limited extent in 
the case of wheat, rye and other cereals, as it is in the 
case of Indian corn, resort to machinery seems the 
only admissible method of preparing the best possible 
quality of seed for ordinary purposes. For extraordi- 
nary purposes a few heads or a small parcel of some 
of the best grains might be supplied by hand-picking 
or separate culture, as experiments are tried with the 
small quantities of rare seeds which are issued annu- 
ally from the Patent Office. 

It seems to us that if some enterprising individual in a 
community of enterprising farmers were to own a ma- 
chine for the effectual separation of the smaller and 
weaker or damaged kernels of wheat, it might be used 
enough for his own purposes and for those of his neigh- 
bors, to remunerate him abundantly for wear and tear, 
and a large interest on the cost of the article. In the 
accounts which have been puhlished of the articles 
sent to the late. Paris Exhibition, one machine is de- 
scribed which appears to have been admirably adapt- 
ed, not only for the most thorough cleaning of grain 
for seed, but also for separating the plumpest grain 
from the sample. As a machine for dressing grain to 
be used as seed, it was generally accounted superior 
to any other. It is described as consisting of a cylin- 





der over six feet in length. This cylinder is divided 
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into four parts having a different form of holes in each. | the comparative number of sheaves and yield, 
| piece was estimated by every one, to yield at least 


The first has six rows of oblong holes cut lengthways, 
with three rows of round holes intervening. Through 
these pass most of the seeds of grasses and other small 
seeds, dust, &c. The second and third compartments 
are perforated with round holes—those of the third be- 
ing rather larger than those of the second. These two 
compartments separate inferior grain, and the larger 
seeds of grasses, &c., which have not previously passed 
through the holes. The fourth compartment is perfo- 
rated with oblong holes, cut lengthways to the diame- 
ter of the cylinder, and finishes the work of freeing 
the grain from all imperfect or undersized kernels, 
which is then delivered at one end of the machine. 
At the other end is a hopper with a slide and spout by 
which the grain is conveyed to the cylinder. The cyl- 
inder turns round slowly, moved by wheels and pinions 
as inacommon fanning-mill. There are boxes beneath 
each compartment to receive the refuse and inferior 
grain which is separated. By a machine of the size 
of that exhibited, 120 bushels can be cleaned in a day ; 
by one of a larger size 32 bushels can be overtaken 
in an hour. The cylinder may be made of shect-iron 
or zinc. The price of the machine varies from about 
$22 to $28. 

There were several other machines for the same pur- 
pose on exhibition. Nearly the whole were upon the 
principle of révolving cylinders. They are used, in 
France, to prepare grain for market, enhancing the 
price, by cleaning it of all extraneous matter; for 
cleansing grain for seed ; and, lastly, for cleaning grain 
before grinding in flour-mills. 

—<>— 


Thick and Thin Sowing. 


Messrs. Epirors—Having noticed in the Country 
Gentleman, an article or two on ‘ Thick and Thin 
” and * Proper Quantity of Seed to an Acre,” 
Ican by my own experience confirm the suggestions 
and statements of others. From observation of thrifty 
growing crops, I have Jong been satisfied and convinced 
that a less quantity of seed wi:l do; for on inspection 
of stout growing grain, it is very evident that the 
number of plants growing on a given space of ground 


is far short of the number of seeds sown. Very often 
I have examined winter wheat before harvest, by 
counting the number of roots or plants growing on a 
square rod, and weighing an equal number of grains, 
have ascertained that where one and a half to two 
bushels seed had been sown, only from six to eight 
quarts per acre were actually growing at harvest time ; 
and while living in western New-York, have repented- 
ly sown only half a bushel wheat per acre, on part of 
a field, and have always found that if the plants were 
fewer, they always spread out more and filled better 
than on other parts of the field, where they were 
crowded by over-seeding. 

In April, 1854, I sowed a field of 20 acres to oats, 
except a piece of about an acre, on which I sowed 2 
bushels peas and half a bushel oats mixed. This piece 
lay on one side of the field, and was of the same ave- 
rage character as to quality or surface. I finished 
sowing in the afternoon, and expected that the teams 
would finish the whole field by sundown; but having 
too much ground to go over, the pea ground was not 
touched. The next night it rained, and continued wet 
for three davs. Six days after sowing, I directed a 
hond to get the harrow, and if the peas were not much 
sprouted, to finish it, which he did by harrowing it 
over once ; and on going to the ground afterwards my- 
self, found that the peas by so doing were mostly spoilt 
for growing. They had sprouted from two to four 
inches. The oats, however, grew well, and for some 
time before harvest they could be plainly distinguished 
from the road by adarker color and taller growth. 
\t harvest time, and in hauling to barn, and from 


Sowing, 





the 


ten bushels more per acre, than the balance of the 
field, on which I averaged two bushels seed per acre, 
all sowed on thesame day. The piece, or pea ground, 
contained by measurement after harvest, 180 rods, and 
no peas of any consequence grew on it. The whole 
field averaged 56 bushels per acre. Wm. PLocxer. 
Metomen, Wis. —<f=— 


Corn Culture and Billings’ Planter. 


Messrs. Ep1tors—Reading in the Country Gentle- 
man a year or two ago an account of a piece of pre- 
mium corn raised by your correspondent the Hon. J. W. 
Co.zsurn of Vermont, in which he stated his corn was 
planted with a machine which dropped the seed and a 
fertilizer also at the same time, and wishing to procure 
a machine that would deposit guano or some other fer- 
tilizer along with the seed, I wrote Mr. C., inquiring 


with regard to his machine. He answered me, saying 
the one he used dropped the corn satisfactorily, but 
was imperfect or nearly useless, in dropping the fertili- 
zer. I afterwards pursued the’ inquiry, till last spring 
I heard of Billings’ seed planter and fertilizer; and 
procuring one, I ‘used it in planting several acres of 
corn and bexns. Its operations were entirely satisfac- 
tory, dropping the seed and fertilizer, eovering and 
rolling the same, all with perfect accuracy, as fast as 
a horse could walk. It is light, and at the same time 
substantially made. It is easily drawn by a horse and 
guided by a man, and is capable, with ground in good 
order, of planting 6 to 10 acres per day. It may easi'y 
be regulated to drop seed at almost any required dis- 
t:nce, and answers a good purpose for drilling corn for 
fodder. It is also capable of dropping corn and beans 
in alternate hills, and a fertilizer with either or both at 
ple:sure. I cannot but regard this truly labor-saving 
machine as a good one, and one much sought for by 
farmers at the present day, when so many fertilizers 
are used, such as guaro, superphosphates, &c. 

I believe it is now generally conceded by all our 
best corn-growing farmers, that green-sward. well turn- 
ed over in fall or spring, is our best ground for corn. 
Hence the propriety of using a smal! amount of seme 
active manure to assist the plant in the earlier stages 
of its growth. To apply any fertilizer by hand Jahor, 
is slow, tedious, and expensive too. Indeed to plant 
any considerable quantity of ground either with or 
without a fertilizer by hand, dropping and covering, 
seems to be out of the question, as our planting must 
be done at just the right time, and that time is »lways 
when everything needs to be done and every body is 
busy. And hence the inquiries, Messrs. Editors, that 
have appeared in your valuable p»pers and other agri- 
cultural papers, for a machine to do the above work. 
The inventor of this machine I believe has succeeded 
in giving us one ae near perfect at we have a right to 
expect. I will add that they are manufactured in 
South Deerfiell, Mass, by E.C. Fatrcuiztp & Co., and 
are known as Billings’ Improved Planter and Fertili- 
zer. A.C. J. —_ 


Cure for Rot in Sheep. 


Messrs. Epitors —In your last Co. Gent, I ob- 
served Mr. Ampcer of Virginia, wished information 
that will assist him in curing or getting rid of the rot 
in sheep. And you also expressed a desire to hear from 
any of your readers in answer to the above. Tlaving 
had some experience in curing this disease, I give the 
following as a sure remedy: Make a strong decoction 


of rue, adding to it what salt it will dissolve, and when 
cool, it is ready for use. The remedy is a simple ene, 
but T doubt simp! le as it is, whether 9 more succes: ful 
one can be given. Cuas Reap. Pittstown, N. Y. 
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Pears in Old Orchards. 


I have an old apple orchard, wherein the trees have 
to a great extent died out. In these vacant spots I 
propose to set pears; placing those on pear stocks 20 
feet apart, (the original distance of the apple trees,) 
and those en the quince between. 

Now I would like to know whether pears, thus set in 
this old orchard, will thrive or not, the ground having 
been weil improved by maouring and cultivation ? 

Which are the 10 hardiest varieties of pears for this 
northern latitude—5 for pear stocks and 5 for quince ? 
S.8. Bamey. Canton, N. Y., Feb., 1856. 


A pear orchard will noi do so well set in an old ap- 
ple orchard, as on fresh land. If, however, the soil is 
strong, and naturally adapted to the successful growth 
of the pear, they may possibly succeed well, especially 
if the roots of the old apple trees have decayed 
thoroughly in the soil. 


The following pears will probably succeed well at 
Canton. On pear stecks—Buartlett, Seckel, Flemish 
Beauty, Virgalieu, Sheldon, Winter Nelis. On quince 
—Louise Bonne of Jersey, Tyson, Angouleme Wink- 
field, Osband’s Summer, Glout Morceau. 

—~—— 


Protection of Seed Corn. 











Messrs. Eprrors—After reading G. E. H’s expe- 
rience, in preparing seed corn, in the Country Gentle- 
man of Feb. 21, and fearing that soma farmers may 
take his experience for advice, and lose their seed, by 
soaking, tarring, plastering, or otherwise injuring their 
seed, I will offer some of my experience. 


After trying experiments of every description that I 
could read, or think of, in preparing seed to forward 
the growth, prevent the destruction, or increase the 
quantity of corn, for eight years, in which I have cul- 
tivated from twenty to fifty acres of corn per year—I 
have come to the conclusion that the most sure way 
to have the seed “come up,” and do well, is first to 
manure and prepare the ground well—plant good seed, 
clean as itcame from the cob. This never fails with 
me; all variations from this have failed under differ- 
ent circumstances, 


To prevent the seed from being destroyed by hens. 
The pig, with a full belly, will never root around ; the 
hen, with a full crop, will not seratch the ground 
Therefore—when my hens are disposed to secra/ch, I 
call them up to the barn, and give thein as much corn 
as they will eat, for which they always sing to mea 
merry tune, and lay a whole hat full of eggs. 


To prerent crows from pulling corn. I seatter 
corn in the field broad-cast, which they feed upon and 
leave the seed. If 1 have too much company by my 
liberality, I soak the corn in strichnia and hot water. 
Lust spring, after scattering half a bushel of corn sonked 
in this way, I picked up forty-two dead crows, and how 
many more went off feeling * kind o’ sick,” [ xm not 
able to state. 


Wire and grub worms are more difficult customers 
to deal with—for any poison used for their destruction, 
is always absorbed by the soil, which is a sure protec- 
tion tothem. I have never found a sure remedy for 
these pests; and can only secure my seed by planting 
enough for their wants and mine too, and if they get 
more than their share, [ plant new hills a few inches 
from the old ones thus destroyed, and “ thin out,” at 
second hoeing. M. J. P. Cream Hill, Rutland, Vt. 

<j 

°° The Commissioner of the U.S. Patent Office, 
will please accept our thanks for several parcels of 
seeds, recently received, which we shall distribute to 
those who will make good use of them. 
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Stabling Milch Cows. 





My method of stabling is—in a 30 foot stable, put 
stanchions for 10 head—the first floor plank running 
back with 3 inches incline. Then for them to stand 
on, I put 3 inch plank across to the width of 4 ft. 4 
inches back from the bed-piece. The first should be an 
inch board instead of a plank, 18 or 20 inches wide, 
the sink to be filled with horse manure or chalf, to 
keep thier knees from getting sore when getting up 
and down. 

I keep my cows in the stanchions, about 22 hours, 
letting them out about 2 oclock to drink. I find they 
require much less food than those that are fed out 
and are larger too. My cows are as clean as in sum- 
mer. I find that the milk is of a better quality. It 
makes better flavored and yellower butier. I find too, 
they are much safer to calve in the stanchions than 
any other way ; less liable to take cold, and their calves 
are as safe as though they were loose. It is my prac- 
tice to feed what calves [ raise, and never let them 
suck the cow, as they learn to feed quicker, and the 
cow is much more quiet at giving up her calf. A Sus- 
scriBerR. Brookfield, N. Y. 


—<——— 


Stretches in Sheep. 





Messrs. Ep:rors—In the Country Gentleman of 
the 7th Feb, I notice an article by John J. Craig of 
Indiana, in relation to a disease among his sheep: 
From his description T conclude it is what is common- 


ly called “ stretches.” Cases of this disease, are of 


frequent occurrence in my flock. It is intussusception 
of the bowels, and unless it can be removed in the first 
stages of the disease, inflammation ensues, which always 
proves fatal, 

My mode of treatment is as follows: I hold up the 
hind legs of the sheep as high as may be and still let it 
rest on its forward feet, during about ten mirutes. 
This generarlly cures, if taken when first attacked 
Relief is sometimes given by laying the sheep on its 
back, and pressing suddenly the belly and sides for a 
few minutes, which may be done without pain to the 
animal, as at this stage of the disease the-e is no ten- 
derness. I have also cure! them by putting them in- 
to a yard alone, and making them run till the blood 
becomes somewhat heated. During the last two years 
I have treated in this way, at least twenty eases of 
this disease,and have not lost a sheep by it. A. 
Tuomas. Ceresco, Wis. 

—<F 


Cure for Corns on Horses’ Feet. 

Messrs. Enirorns—In one of your late numbers, a 
correspondent inquires the best cure for corns in horses. 
I have a very valuable horse, that. from carelessness 
and inattention, was corned in his 4th year. My black- 
smith wished to cut it out, but my own judgment snid 
no. I had his shoes pulled off, took hir home and 
turned him out. This was in May; in October I took 
him to the same blacksmith, and he declared his hoof 


to be sound and without blemish. I have seen it tried 
several times—always with success, I never saw a 
case where the knife was used that did not materially 
injure the value of the animal. Burning is one remedy, 
but I consider it worse than cutting Weall know that 
an eazy shoe will cure corns on our own feet quicker 
than any other remedy. The two cases are parallel 
A Susscainer. Louisville, Ky. 
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Butter Making, Shade Trees, &c. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—In the Country Gentleman 
of the 7th Feb, there is an inquiry made by an Old 
Subseriber, ‘‘ Why his butter will not come?” He re- 
Jates the process which he goes through as follows : 


“Our miik-maid always saves about two quarts of 
strippings every time of milking, that is put in the 
cream crock, with a little buttermilk, at the start.” 


Saving strippings is right, and the more of the milk 
you churn the sweeter and better will be the butter. 
Why the buttermilk is put in the crock, unless it is to 
mike the butter rancid, I cannot conceive, as it cer- 
tainly will not in the least contribute to bring the but- 
ter, nor should the cream be tempered by mixing boil- 
ing water witb it, as that has a tendency to make it 
“froth and foam,” although this is the usual method 
of warming cream in cold weather. 


To prevent the difficulty of which he complains, I 
would recommend what I regard as a sovereign reme- 
dy. Put the cream in a tin-pail, and put the pail ina 
boiler which is sufficiently full of hot water to warm 
the cream to the proper temperature, which should in 
all cases be tested by the thermometer, where persons 
have not experience sufficient to enable them to arrive 
at the proper temperature, which is about 65 degrees 
for warm weather and 70 degrees cold. I do not know 
anything about your atmospheric churns, having always 
used the old fashioned one ; }arge at the bottom and 
small at the top, with the least taper possible so that 
the dasher can move all the cream every time it goes 
up or down, and it should go clear to the bettom and 
top, so that all is churned at the same time; and no 
witches can prevent the butter’s coming, for old or 
new subscribers. 


Butter with and withont Salt. 


And I have still another customer on hand on the 
subject of butter making, who is very unlike the Old 
Subscriber, Mr. Borsx, who seems to be in search of 
knowledge without difficulty. In the Country Gentle- 
man of the 14th Feb., he says: 


Mr. Dickinson states that “ butter does not require 
salt to preserve it, any more than lard’’—that ‘‘ salt 
is only necessary to flavor,’’ and that “ Liverpool salt 
must be used.” In New England we think best to put 
a little salt into lard which is designed for summer use, 
and that ground rock salt is best for butter. If he 
thinks that butter and lard do not require salt to pre- 
serve them through the heat of summer, then why does 
fat pork? Let him try his pork without salt, and see 
if it will keep sweet through the heat of summer. 


I cannot help what Mr. B thinks in New Englend. 
I know a man in New England who put up more than 
10,000 ferkins of lard in Indiana without salt, and sent 
some of it round the Cape to California, as I did my- 
self in 1851, and that too without damage. Do the 
whalers put salt in their oil when they render it, or does 
it keep without ? There are not many New Englanders 
but what know that salt in oil, lard, or tallow, would 
make sluts of candles, spluttering amps, and surplus 
lard is used for both, when cheaper, mixed with tallow, 
and manufactured into oil. I know how to render lard 
so as to keep without salt, and so do ninety-nine out of 
every hundred men or women, who have had any 
experience. All that is necessary is to try lard suffi- 
ciently to take out every particle of fiesh and water. 


I know many good housewives who throw in a small 
handful of salt in a ferkin of lard when rendering, but 
never knew so much put in that it could be tasted. I 
do not know how to keep pork without salting it, and 
if Mr. Boise does he can get a patent right and make 
a fortune. And I know how to make butter that will 
keep without, as well as with salt, by washing every 




















particle of milk out, with soft water, and working i‘ 
down, solid and firm; then put it ina package and 
deposit it in some sweet place. And I know how to 
make tallow, taken from the same cow, keep sweet 
without salt, but have never learned the art of keeping 
the fator lean meat without salting, and when Mr. 
B. learns how, I will be much obliged for the informa- 
tion. 

If Mr. Boise knew much about the manufacturing of 
butter in this or other countries, he would have known 
that in England much butter is made without salt, and 
the most of the Dutch butter formerly was not season- 
ed until it was put on the table, and then all salted to 
suit their own taate. 

I am well aware that there are but few butter makers 
who can make first quality of butter, and therefore 
cannot make butter that will keep without salt, for the 
reason that it requires patience, skill, and much labor, 
to get every particle of the milk out, and most certainly 
buttermilk will not keep without ralt in butter, and 
poorly with. I did not recommend making butter with- 
out seasoning it for use or sale. My object was to test 
a principle, whether the buttermilk could be all washed 
out without spoiling the grain, with hard water. By 
making and putting down a crock without salting, if 
there is anything wrong, either in the making, or the 
food on which the cow feeds, it will develon itself in its 
true character more clearly than if salted, and every 
butter-maker should make (that is to say new begin- 
ners,) a crock of unseasoned butter occasionally to test 
his skill, and all the materials from which his butter is 
extracted, as it is more sensitive than any or al! other 
eatables, manufactured from the vegetable world. If 
every particle of milk is not got out, it will spoil as 
soon as lard or tallow will without being rendered, and 
either, being properly done, does not require salt to 
preserve, any more than flour does, that is made from 
dry wheat, which grows on hard water land, which is 
worth in the New-York market one dollar, or at Mark 
Lane, two dvilars more per barrel at present prices, 
than any flour manufactured from wheat that grows on 
soft water land. 


The Best Salt for Butter. 


I recommended Liverpeol salt for seasoning butter. 
This New England farmer says “‘ ground rock salt is 
best for butter.’ In this I may be mistaken, and Mr. 
Boise right. Ifso, I am very happy to stand corrected 
as I am desirous of learning everything pertaining to 
farming; and if there is any one thing that I dislike 
more than another, it is a man recommending to others 
that which he knows nothing about himself. Now what 
I mean by Liverpool salt, is the rock selt taken from 
the most extensive mines in the world, in the neighbor- 
hood of Northwich in Cheshire, which have been 
wrought some two hundred years, a sufficient length 
of time to be known to young farmers. The rock 
salt is taken from the mines; and to purify it, it is dis- 
solved in sea water, from which it is afterwards sepa- 
rated by evaporation and erystalization, ground, and 
made better, as I think, for seasoning butter. I have 
used in my business, rock salt from the principal mines 
of the world, in packing beef and pork in the western 
states, to wit, the mines of Widiteka in Poland, Cata- 
lonia in Spain, Altemonte in Calabria, Loowur in 
Hangary, and from some unimportant mines in Asia 
and Africa. I do not regard any so pure and good for 
butter as the rectified salt which may be taken from 
other mines, and have never seen the first pound of first 
quality butter, one year old, seasoned with any other, 
and I would recommend its use to the lovers of good 
corned beef, for summer use. 

Several years since when I was engaged in making 
butter on a pretty large scale, a gentleman in New-Or- 
Jeans, had considerable of my butter, and having got out 
in June, of eatable butter, he wrote me to tend him two 
firkins of good, without regard to expense, which I did, 
and made them both on the 4th of July. One I salted 
and the other I did not. I packed each in a barrel of 
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salt, that is to say, I took the salt out of the barrel 
within 3 inches of the bottom and then placed the fir- 
kin in the barrel and packed the salt all around, and 
headed the barrel up. I sent it in the night twelve 
miles on a wagg.n, and had it put in the hull of a ca- 
nal boat, and sent to New-York, where it was resbip- 
ped to its place of destination. He sent me fifty cents 
per lb. for it 

And for Mr. Boice’s benefit, I will insert a portion 
of his letter: ‘I herewith enclose a draft on New- 
York for one hundred dollars, for 194 Ibs. butter, the 
best I ever saw, and all who tasted of it say the same 
The unsalted package was, beyond a question, the best 
ever in this market, as it was considered by both deal- 
ers and epicures. The Dutch gentry, who think there 
is no one except their own people that can make any 
unsalted butter worth eating, would not believe it was 
made in New-York until I showed your letter. I want 
75 firkins of your butter this fall—15 or 20 without 
sult, and [ will pay you the highest market price.” 

I washed and worked the most of the unseasoned 
butter with my own hands, with soft water, which was 
brought a long distance, though there was a well of 
cold limestone water convenient tothe dairy-house, 
which I had tried to my entire satisfaction, and aban- 
doned its use for butter. 


Shade Trees in Pastures. 


Mr. B. does not believe my theory in butter making 
because he suspects I om the man who advised the 
farmers last year ‘‘to cut down their beautiful shade 
trees, to prevent cattle from cooling and screening 
themselves from the hot summer sun, that they may 
the more readily fatten.” 

Let me say there need be no suspicion on this sub- 
ject. I amthe very man; and if Mr. B. is a farmer, 
and understands his business, and will read and reflect, 
I will tell him a short story about shade trees that will 
do him good, when he gets to be an old man. 

In fattening cattle in pastures, I became thoroughly 
convinced that shades were injurious, by fatting in 
fields where there were and where there were not shades, 
the pasture being equal. Convinced as I was in my own 
mind, by many fair tests, and the judgment of expe 
rienced graziers and butchers, I could not think of cut- 
ting Gown the trees which had cost me so much and 
looked so beautifully without a farther test. 

I then procured a pair of scales on which I weighed 
steers and oxen selected with great care, and tried the 
experiment, and [ found those where there was no 
shade increased from five to ten pounds per month more 
than those where there were shades, making a diffe- 
rence in the value in favor of those exposed to the sun 
of three or four dollars per head in six months. This 
difference, for beauty or comfort, was quite too large 
for my purpose ; and when I knew the fact, the reason 
was quite plain. The cattle lay under the shade dur- 
ing the day, and ate the grass at night when the dew 
was on, which swelled it so that they could not eat as 
much ; and grass is not so strong that cattle can eat so 
much as to cloy them if they should eat at the time 
when they could take the greatest quantity—(not so 
with grain)—and the lazy rascals will lie under the 
shade when they are hungry, if you give them a 
chance. 

And now, Mr. B., if you have had no experience in 
fattening cattle, if you have ever raised corn, let me 
ask you if you know of an acre of ground where you 
can raise fifty bushels of shelled corn to the acre, with 
ten large beautiful shade trees scattered all over it. Cut 
down the trees and bring the land to, and I can raise 
seventy five bushels, which, at one dollar per bushes, 
would be twenty-five dollars per acre in lieu of the 
shade trees. If two and a half bushels should be re- 
garded as too large a calculation for a tree, it should 
be borne in mind that the roots of trees on some soils 
extend three rods each way, and dri.k up the moisture 
and virtue of the soil which common farmers need for 
the growth of plants. And yet I do not advise Mr. B. 
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to cut down his trees, if he has money enough to sup- 
port his farm, or does not consider it an object to get 
seventy-five bushels of corn instead of fifty to the acre. 
If he can afford to have his farm covered with forest 


shades, I can not. I would advise those who till the 
soil for profit, to cut down the shade trees in their 
fields, and to set them about their dwellings where 
they will not injure their gardens, and take the best of 
care of them. A.B. Dickinson. Hornby, N. Y. 


—- 
Cut-Worms and their Destruction. 





Epirors oF THE Country GENTLEMAN—Reading 
in the last two numbers of your paper, the interesting 
account of the “‘cut-worm,” and its habits, by Dr. 
Fitcu, I was reminded of an exterminating war that 
dates back to 1840. Iwil! give actual experience, and 
the result a sure remedy for the mischief of the worm, 
that has not failed for fifteen years. 

E. Risley & Brothers, (myself being one of the num- 
ber,) had a piece of onions, containing three acres, 
which, after being wed out the second time in June, 
when all were standing well, were entirely destroyed 


by the worm, and the land was plowed up. Twenty 
hands were engaged for more than one week to save 
the crop,and in that time there was bushels of the worms 
destroyed—(this will appear incredible, but it is true) 
—as some of the hands gathered them in cups so that 
an accurate account could be kept. In this case there 
appeared a kind of necessity that generally precedes 
invention. Late in the fall the land was plowed, and 
in the winter, it being open, it was again plowed. and 
the practice of fall plowing has been yearly kept up, 
and in winter when possible, and the result has been 
perfect safety from injuries bythe worm. Before the 
time mentioned, the onion crop was often much in- 
jured, and always a large surplus of small onions were 
left to provide for the ravages of the cut worm, which 
caused great addition to labor in thinning out. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that the egg that 
produces the worm is hatched in the spring, and not in 
the fall, as stated by Dr. Fitch. The miller, like all 
that class of insecte that occupy two annual stages, the 
worm and the miller, deposits its eggs in the fall and 
dies. In thespring, as warm weather approaches, the 
worm is produced, and the same amount of warmth 
that brings forward the tender plant, matures the worm 
to destroy it, and so rapid is its career that two or 
three weeks ends its work in that capacity. If the 
worm lived through the winter, there would all sizes 
appear early in the spring, but the first seen are not 
more than one-eighth or one-quarter of an inch long, 
and all about the same; therefore I conclude that the 
eggs are deposited in the fall, so protected that if left 
undisturbed, they would produce the worm, but the 
plowing changes their situation, and so exposes them 
that they are destroyed. 

My observation has also induced me to believe that 
the worms, though active in the night, are not such 
pedestrians as to travel from field to field. I have 
known, where land was prepared by plowing for the 
crops the worm would destroy, and only separated by 
an alley six feet wide from land where roots were set 
for seed, and consequently as there was no fear of the 
worm the land was not plowed in the fall, that the 
worms were so numerous that they would cut down 
down beans or cucumbers about as fast as they would 
come up when planted among the other crops, and 
would also cut off the leaves from seed onions, but 
rarely if ever pass this alley, where small and tender 
plants the worms most relish were standing ; although 
the worm would probably go much farther in some 
other direction; as no green plants were growing in 
this alley there would be little inducement for them 
to cross it. Wm». Ristey. Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Southern Peaches. 


The Southern States possess remarkable ad- 
vantages for the cultivation of fruit. Instead of 
only two months, the extreme length of the 
peach season at the north, they may enjoy peach- 
es at least five months, by a proper selection for 
succession. What a field is open there for ener- 
getic, enterprising free labor, in supplying north- 
ern markets! But little can be expected while 
all the labor and skill is placed in the hands of 
those who have no stimulus of interest to prompt 
the work of their hands. Peaches begin to ripen 
in all the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexi- 
eo, and in similar latitudes, by the first days of 
summer, or more than two months before the 
maturity of the same sorts in the Northern 
States; and thousands of acres there, planted 
with early sorts, might find a ready market for 
their crops, throughout the northern cities, and 


along the lines of all northern railroads. Whata 
rarity a basket of large, rosy-cheeked, melting 
peaches would be here, just at the time our ear- 
liest strawberries and cherries are ripening! The 
trees grow rapidly there, and come quickly into 
bearing; a little labor. and a good share of skill, 
would soon open immense opportunities for ac- 
quiring wealth, for northern markets would ab- 
sorb the early crops, as 2 parched desert absorbs 
a summer shower. 

These remarks, which have often before occur- 
red to us, are prompted at the present moment, 
by an excellent article on southern peaches in the 
Southern Cultivator, from RosBert NEtson, a 
well-known and intelligent cultivator of fruit, 
now residing at Macon, Georgia. He states that 
when he first went there, the remark was often 
made to him, ‘‘ Now you have come vio the land 
of peaches; now vou will see peaches, such as 
you never saw before!’ And this, he adds, was 
true; for he had ‘‘ never before seen such an 
abundance of mean. dry. hog-peaches, as those 
that abounded there!” ‘ Their season was con- 
fined to about six weeks, or from the middle of 
July to the end of August,” while since that 
time, the introduction of the best varieties, and 
the propagation of some new sorts, has given them 
‘peaches of the very best quality, ripening in 


succession for five months, or from May to No- | 


vember.” 

The descriptive list furnished in the article al- 
Inded to. comprises 35 varieties, of which we 
observe 27 sorts are introduced from the North. 
The earliest named is the 

May Peach, ripening at the end of the month 
of the same name,is small, four inches in circum- 
ference. with a white skin and flesh. Its origin 
is not given—but we should think it might be the 
old Early White Nutmeg. 

Early Anne—‘ ripens the first week in June— 


crops always fair and regular—tive inches in cir- | 


cumference—very jnicy, and of d-lieious flavor.” 
It is evidently much larger and more valuable 
than at the North. 

Early Tillotson is larger than with ns, ‘‘ mea- 
suring abont six anda half inches in cireumfer- 


perhaps the best of the very early peaches.” 
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Serrate Early York, ripens a few days after 
Tillotson, and is about seven inches in circumfer- 
enee. 

Among the peaches well known at the North, 
the following ripen during the first half of 7 mo., 
(July,) but do not appear to grow much larger 
than with us, viz: Yellow Rareripe, Walter’s 
Early, Grosse Mignonne, Van Zandt’s Suberb, 
Bergen’s Yellow, Crawford’s Early, Red Rareripe, 
and George LV. The following varicties mature 
during the last half of the same month, viz: Old- 
mixon Free, Congress Clingstone, Green Catha- 
rine, Late Admirable, Brevoort, President, 
Crawford’s Late. The following are ripe during 
the first half of 8 mo., (Aug.,) viz: Columbia, 
Newington Clingstone, Late Rareripe, and Druid 
Hill; and the following during the last half, viz: 
Lemon Cling, La Grange, Kenrick’s Heath, and 
Heath Cling. 

With the exception of the ‘‘ Paviede Pompon,” 
a well-known French peach, all the autumn 
peaches named in this list are of southern origin; 
among whieh are Watkin’s Cling, a seedling from 
the Heath, ripening some days later; White 
Globe, a clingstone, ‘‘ very juicy, with a luscious 
and highly aromatic flavor, ripe Sept. 8th,’ 
Demming’s Orange, ‘‘a beautiful yellow cling- 
stone, ripe Sept. 15th;” Baldwin’s Late Free, 
‘* large, oblong, juicy, melting, well-flavored, ripe 
Oct. 20; Nix’ Late Cling, *‘ firm, juicy, well- 
flavored, ripe Oct. 20, and like most late peaches, 
will keep several weelss;” and Thomas’ November 
Cling, ‘‘ flesh white, very firm, juicy, highly fla- 
vored, ripe Nov. Ist to 12th.” 

Among the earlier peaches of Sonthern origin, 
we observe the Hewe/len, ‘‘ the earliest clingstone 
—superior flavor—bears carriage well—very reg- 
ular bearer—a splendid peach, ripe July Ist.” A 
few hundred thousand bushels of this variety 
would be eagerly purchased at the North, we 
have no doubt, and we hope that somebody will 
undertake to supply us, thus a month or more in 
advance of our earliest sorts. 

The Yellow Rareripe is nearly as early there, 
and is often eight inches in circumference. Nel- 
son states that he has sent Crawford’s Early to 
Saratoga Springs, where it arrived in beautifal 
condition, and created quite a sensation, being 
nearly two months before its time of ripening 
here. Congress Cling has been shipped from 
Macon to Boston, where it arrived ‘in first-rate 
condition.” The Columbia grows to a great size 
in Georgia, often measuring eleven inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighing fourteen ounces. It 
bears earriage well, and has often been sent to 
New-York, arriving there in fine condition. but 
it does not ripen at the South till Northern peach- 
es are abundant. —>- - 

Profits on Potatces. 

Messrs. Eptrors—In looking over the Feb. number 
of the Cultivator, I noticed a piece headed “ Profits of 
Potato Raising,” which induced me to send the follow- 
ing I raised on one-ha!f acre of land last season, 119 
bushels of as nice Carter Potatoes as I ever saw, on 
which I obtained the first Premium of five dollars, of 
the Rutland Co. Ag. Society. They were raised on a 
side hill—soil gravelly loam--that was in corn last 


year, without manure, except one bushel of plaster 
Estimated expense of crop, #71.50—119 
bushels of potatoes, at 50 cts.. $59.50—profit on one 
Wells, Vt. 
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Training Colts. 





Messrs. Epitors—I have noticed two or three ar- 
ticles in Tue Cuttivaror, in reference to training colts 
to the halter. It is generally an easy matter to learn 
a colt to lead, if taken at a proper age, and the pro- 
cess is properly conducted. In doing it, the utmost 
care and kindness should be exercised. The person 
who undertakes the work should be able to control 
himself. He should not get angry or impatient in do- 
ing it. Very little force will usually be required, if 


the colt is properly handled. I do not agree with “A 
Farmer,” in your March No., that ‘the best time is as 
soon as it is fairly on its legs.” The colt is then weak, 
and there is danger of its injuring itself by resistance. 
At that age it is too young to fearn readily, and I 
think all processes in training horses should begin by 
learning them what you would have them do. 

A coit at six or eight weeks, is old enough to com- 
mence with, and not so strong but two men can easily 
manage it, and a less number will be insufficient to do 
the work properly, as there will be danger that he will 
struggle and throw himself, thus endangering life and 
limb. The operator should be sure that his halter is 
one that will fit e:sily to the head ; one that will buckle 
is preferable. Put the dam in a stall and let the colt 
have a place by her side, and it will be easy, by a lit- 
tle coaxing and care, to put the halter upon it. Then 
let both dam and colt into an open place where there 
is plenty of room; let one get the halter and at the 
same time another take his place in rear of the colt to 
push him forward, while the other pats him and pulls 
lightly upon the halter. The colts will soon Jearn 
what is wanted, and follow the lead of him who holds 
the halter. Care should be taken that he does not pull 
back and throw himself. The principal force applied 
should be by the rear operator. When he has par- 
tially learned to follow the leader, hitch him to the 
harness of the dam, so that he can reach forward to her 
head, and lead her forward, having one in rear to push 
him if he hangs back. I have in this way learned 
colts to lead in 30 minutes’ time, and that without their 
throwing themselves at all. G.C.M. Amherst, Mass, 

—<>— 


A Cheap Way of Dissolving Bones. 


The fertilizing properties of bones have long been 
placed beyond a question. The great difficulty has 
been to make their fertilizing properties easily and 
cheaply available, by all persons engaged in agricul- 
ture, however limited their knowledge. In their na- 
tural state, bones cannot be rendered available for 
purposes of fertility, and it is in consequence of this 
fact that so many bones are turned to no practical ac- 
count. The same objection does not hold against pul- 
verized bones ; but bone mills are not common, and if 
they were, I question whether one person in ten would 
avail themselves of their advantages. That bones can 
be dissolved by diluted sulphuric acid, is a well known 


fact ; but, in consequence of the expense, trouble, &c., 
not one farmer in a hundred has ever thus effected 
their solution. Manufacturers have converted bones 
into superphosphate of lime, and, when honestly made, 
it is a valuable fertilizer ; but its price, especially when 
earried far from the place of manufacture, will prevent 
its general use. The object of this article was to call 
attention toa cheap and sure way of rendering bones 
available for agricultural purposes, that every farmer 
might be indueed tosave those accruing upon his own 
farm, and turn them to valuable account. 

A few years ago it was asserted that ashes would 
dissolve bones ; but, on further trial, they were found 
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to do so only imperfectly, and then only when crushed’ 
Their value, when applied to clover, wheat, and tur- 
nips, to pear trees, grape vines, and old pasture lands, 
is such as to render it desirable that they should all be 
turned to economical account. 

When getting out manure, a year ago last spring, 
from my horse barn, I discovered several white, pul- 
taceous masses, which. on examination, proved to be 
bones in a perfectly pulpy state. Their change could 
only be accounted for on the supposition that the horse 
manure had, by some unknown means, affected their 
disintegration. The thought occurred to me that this 
accidental discovery could be turned to good account. 
Accordingly, during the ensuing year, all bones from 
the kitchen were thrown into the manure heap con- 
stantly accumulating from the horse stable. Last fall 
that manure was removed to my orchard, and the 
bones were found in a soft and pulpous condition. The 
bones used were all fresh, and hence I know nothing 
experimentally of the effects of horse manure upon old 
bones. 

It is but just to observe that, since these experiments 
were made, I have seen a short article, detailing simi- 
lar experiments, in some paper, copied from an ex- 
change without name or credit. Hence, facts like the 
above may not be new to some of our readers, yet I 
trust the importance of the subject will justify a repe- 
tition. O. C. Gipss, M. D. Frewsburgh, Chautau- 
que Co., N. ¥Y. — 


A New Wind Power. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—I have read with much 
interest Mr. Nutting’s communication in the Country 
Gentleman of Feb. 14th, describing a new wind power 
of his invention. 

How the American mind is roused up to the subject 
of wind power!—In less than two years there have 
been issued at least 13 patents for self-regulating wind 
engines. Ifdesired, I can, in another communication, 
give your readers a full list of the patents, the time 
they were issued, the names of the patentees, &c. The 
subject is a curious and instructive one. 


Of these 13 wind engines, three are horizontal, with 
upright shafts and horizovtal arms. In two of them 
the wings are also horizontal. 

Mr. Nutting informs us that after two or three 
months study he has produced ‘“‘a very greatly im- 
proved wind power, which ”’ he thinks, ‘‘ cannot fail to 
supersede all wind powers now in use, and be an ex- 
ceedingly useful thing to every farmer and mechan- 
ic. 

He goes on to speak, very justly, of some of the su- 
perior conveniences of a horizontal wind power, with 
its upright shaft, ease of adaptation, cheapness &c. 

I am happy in being able to state to your numerous 
readers that all the advantages and conveniences which 
Mr. Nutting proposes to secure by his invention have 
been already obtained, and even more than he speci- 
fies. 

A cheap motive power is no longera problem. That 
which has been so iong desired, and so earnestly and 
persevering!y sought for, has, at length, been obtained. 
A patent was recently issued to the subscriber for a new 
wind engine of a very simple and cheap construction. 
It is a horizontal self-regulating wind mill with horizon- 
tal arms and horizontal wings—the arms inserted in an 
upright shaft, and the wings, by the sole action of air 
in motion, presenting their broadsides, or their edges, 
tothe wind. ‘ 

I enclose a description by another hand, which was 
written more than a month ago. Bensamin Fenn. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., Ohio, March 14, 1856. 








Messrs. Epitors—In a recent number of your pa- 
per I notice an inquiry about wind mills for farm-pur- 
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poses. The Rev. B. Fenn, of this place, has lately ob- 
tained a patert for a new wind-will, which is self- 
regulating, has no vane, or tail piece—is always ready 
for the wind whatever quarter it blows from, and is 
considered by competent judges superior to any ever 
made. It is simple, durable, and costs but little. As 
it can be made chiefly of wood, a common mechanic, 
or the farmer himself, if he has an “‘ eye,” ean readily 
make one. It is emphatically, the farmer’s wind-mill 

The machines of smal! size operate to entire satis- 
faction. The recent issue of the patent and the severity 
of the weather have prevented its trial on a more ex- 
tended scale. The invention, no doubt, will work ad- 
mirably and supersede many previous ones. It must 
be a desideratum to farmers and others desiring a cheap 
motive force below 5 or 6 horse power, and well adapt- 
ed for sawing wood, turning lathes, grindstone, &c., 
pumping water for stock, railroad or other purposes, 
irrigation in a dry season, cutting stalks, hay or straw 
for fodder—in fact, useful in numberless ways. Some, 
more sanguine, believe it may be applied to heavier 
work, but time will tell. o. Pp. 

—p>——_ 

Notes about Potatoes and Potato Culture. 





Messrs. Epitors—I saw an article in the Worcester 
Palladium, credited to the Country Gentleman of Feb. 
14, over the name G. W. Durant. Now your corres- 
pondent seems to invite dicussion on the potato culture. 
He may possibly raise good crops by the method he 


intends to pursue with his five acre lot; but I advise 
him not to plow deeper than seven inches and to do 
this the last week in June, (planting as soon as possi- 
ble ufter plowing.) harrow once lightly, lengthwise of 
the furrows ; then mark it out three feet apart each 
way, and plant two pieces the size of a butternut in a 
hill,—the said pieces being cut from the largest sized 
potatoes— manure to his own liking, though the special 
manures I do not consider so good as a compost made 
of equal parts of barn-yard manure and mud or loam, 
which should by all means be put in the hill—then 
cover his proposed depth; no matter whether the hill 
is broad or narrow. When the potatoes are four inches 
high, plow with a common horse plow, turning the fur- 
row from the row ; then dress with the hand hoe, covy- 
ering what weeds are in the hil! and between. When 
the vines are nearly large enough to lop down, run the 
same plow, turning the furrow to the hill, and finish 
dressing with the hoe, making a good sized hill in the 
form of a dish around the vines to hold the water in 
time of showers, and so let them remain ti!l harvest. 
In pursuing this plan, there will be a saving of at 
least twenty dollars, in the item of Jabor. The manure 
I think can be afforded for about the same that the 
special manures would cost, and the crop when grown 
I think will be double, besides the land will be ina 
better condition for the aftercrops. When the potatoes 
fre grown, we in the east, consider it best to leave 
them in the ground until the cool weather commences, 
then bin them in the cellar, upon the bare groundi—a 
cellar that is not pointed from the bottom two-thirds 
the way up is the best, as the potatves are not so liable 
to freeze—the root cellar to have the light excluded. 
Rosert MansFiEtp. Wes! Needham, Mass. 
—— > 


To Destroy Bark Lice. 


Messrs. Epitors—In your last week’s paper, I 
noticed an inquiry for information to destroy bark lice 
on apple trees, &c. 

Take streng lye, and put in it as much salt as will 
dissolve, and wash the bark of the trees with it by 
means of a brush or swab. It will kill the lice, and 
they will soon rub off. The best time to apply it is in 
the spring before the buds start, as it will kill the 
young leaves. It will answer any time, if kept from 
the leaves. Cuas. Lomparp Corning, N. Y. 
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Delaware County Dairies. 





Messrs. Epitors—The remarks of your corres- 
pondents from St. Lawrence and Lewis counties, in the 
Country Gentleman of Feb. 14, respecting their dairies, 
induee me to say a few words about my own dairy, and 
one or two others in this part of Delaware county. 


I have kept through the past season, eleven eows— 
one three-year old heifer, and two two-year old heifers 
—fourteen in all; and have made and sold from them 
twenty-nine hundred and ten pounds of butter—besides 
what was used in the family. 

In the season of 1854, which was severely affected 
by the drouth, I made and sold a little over 200 Ibs, to 
each cow. In 1853 I sold a considerable over 200 |bs. 
to the sow. 

One of my neighbors bas averaged over 200 lbs. of 
butter from each cow, in his dairy for three years back, 
and one year went as high as 220 Ibs. to each cow. 

My brother this year made 200 Ibs. per cow, and I 
could mention several other dairies in this town, that 
have done nearly as well. 

The cows in this seetion are mostly the native breed, 
and although at the risk of being considered behind 
the times, I must say, that for producing butter, they 
cannot be beat by any of the imported breeds, when 
selected with care, and well fed. 

I think I could seleet a dozen native cows from three 
dairies I know in this town, from which I could make 
300 Ibs. of butter a piece in any ordinary good season. 
S.L. Watrres. Sidney Centre, Mareh |, 1956. 

—_—_ 
Experience in Growing Corn-Fodder. 





I procured in Boston last May, a quantity of the 
White Dent Corn, and sowed in drills for the purpose 
of securing sufficient fodder for my stook for the eom- 
ing winter. My anticipations were fully realized in 
the crop. I cut it, let it remain on the ground two or 
three days, then bound it up and set it up in stocks of 
about 8 bundles, and let it remain till snow fell. It 
being in complete order I supposed it safe now to put 
up in stacks, which I did around a pole set in the een- 
tre. In January I was surprised to discover my corn- 
fodder all on fire to appearance ; smoke or steam arose 
several feet above the stack, and the stacks began to 
settle. On examination I found my excellent eorn- 
fodder was ruined entirely. I put about four tons into 
the barn, which proved to be the best fodder I ever 
fed tocattle. I consider it the cheapest fodder I can 
raise. 

Two Crops a YEAR.—I sowed a emall piece of 
ground the firat day of June with the white dent corn 
in drills, and harvested the first day of August, fodder 
measuring eight feet in height, which is rather too 
large for profit. I plowed the same piece, and sowed 
it the second day of August, and had another good 
crop three feet high, and very nice to feed green. A. 
Wittarp, Jr. Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 

—»>— 
How to Make Butter Come. 


I sympathize with an “Old Subscriber,” in his in- 
quiry—Why will not butter come? I have gone 
through the same experience, some years past; but for 
three or four years past, we have adopted the plan of 
henting the milk in atin pan, when first brought in, 
so hot that a bright scum is all over the surface ; then 
set it in pans, as full as you please to have them, for 
the cream to rise. Skim as you choose, either before 
or after souring, and churn in the usual way—(we 
have Kendal’s churn) We hope to set the milk where 
it will not freeze, but this winter it has in a few in- 
stances, frozen some. We have, however, no difficulty 
in having the butter come, and a rich looking sweet 
butter, that does not resemble the old fashioned winter 
butter that is exhibited 1m our shops. A SARATOGA 
Co. FARMER. 
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Suffolkx Boar Sapiens snag 





The property of, and bred by, Tuomas Goutp, Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. Parents bred by Lewis G. Mortis, 
Esq., of Fordham, N.Y. Grand-parents imported by Mr. Morris. 








Farm Rotation, &c. | dictate. Some discretion must be used in modifying 

| or applying any general directions like these, by every 

Messrs. Eprrors—Allow me to ask, through the | good farmer. 

columns of your valuable journal, a little advice as to One word more, about “ not working’? The farmer 
_the proper course of managing a ‘farm containing 126 . who always carries his hands in his pocket, unless he 
“acres, situated as follows: 26 acres now in to wheat | has a skillful and energetic superintendent, (the pay 
—10 acres of rather low land, now in meadow—23 | of whom would not be warranted from a moderate sized 
acres wood—10 acres upon which was a crop of corn | farm like the above,) eannot expect to realize so much 
and potatoes—balance all seeded to clover, one and two | profit, as one who at least knows how to work. The 
years ago. To be managed by one who has no expe- | bead farmer must be a good plowman, or he cannot 
rience in farming, except what has been got out of the | show bis workman how to turn his furrows, how to 
Country Gentleman and Rural New-Yorker for two | adjust or gauge his implement when it works wrong, 
years past, and not disposed to work. I also propose | &c. If he is not personally familiar with every opera- 
to adopt the system of keeping true and accurate ac- | tion, and cannot occasionally take hold with his own 
counts with every field, that I may be able myself, at | hands, his workmen will be likely to take many ad- 
some future time, to enlighten some poor fellow in my | vantages of him, and impose upon him. Kid-glove 
situation. Propuce. Le Ray, N. Y. farming may be interesting, but it cannot as a general 


We take it for granted that our correspondent wishes | thing prove profitable. 


mainly a system of rotation for his crops. This must Resns~Answerte 6, 2b. W, 
vary with soil, market, and other circumstances ; but 
the following would probably answer a good purpose I have been a grower of beans more or less for the 
in the instance before us. A good rotation, as we have last twelve years—Lave tried all sorts, but have never 
al had any to equal the enclosed for profit. I got them by 
stated on a former occasion, is, lst year, Wheat after accident, and do not know the name of them; perbaps 
clover; 2d, Corn and roots, with all the manure; 3d, | you or some of your friends do. They are very early, 
Barley or peas; 4th, Wheat seeded with clover; 5th, | 8° much so that I have been first in Buffalo market with 
Clov df - ho hee of them as a string bean; they yield well ; the pods are 
1 ee Eee years, | all ripe together, a very good property for a handsome 
according to circumstances. Or, the first crop of wheat | sample, and are off the ground in good season for wheat. 
may be omitted, making, corn after clover; barley or rs only two acres of them last year, managed as fol- 
ows: 
peas; wheat; and clover. Ashed the land with leached ashes at the rate of six 
Our correspondent has 23 acres of wood, for the | joads per acre; put on two bushels of seed to the acre, 
management of which he is referred to the full article | with Emery’s drill barrow, the drills two and a half 
on the subject published last year. The ten acres of | feet apart; worked the cultivator between the rows, 
low meadow, will need occasional plowing and re-seed- | and followed by the hoe. Pulled and thrashed them, 
ing with timothy, and may be cropped after plowing | and had eighty-one bushels of good beans on the two 
with oats, corn-fodder, and if dry enough, with corn. | acres, and left perhaps four bushels in the straw as I 
The ten acres last year in corn and potatoes, may be | was not particular, it being saved for sheep. They 
sowed this spring with barley, peas, and beans, to be | left the land im a fine mellow condition; sowed it to 
followe! by wheat and clover. The 26 acres now in | wheat without plowing, cultivating it in. It looked 
wheat, tnust be heavily seeded with clover immediate- | wel! last fall, better than some by the side of it that 
lv. Of the 57 remaining acres in clover, one half or | was fallowed and plowed through the summer. It has 
one third may be put into corn or wheat, according to been covered ever since with from 3 to 4 foot of snow 
the above proposed course, and the remainder after- | «nd no appearance of its going. H. H. B. [The beans 
wards, as the rotation may require, and circumstances | enclosed, were the ‘‘ White Cranberry.” } 
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Allen’s Patent Mowing Machine. 


This machine was patented in 1852, but was not 
thoroughly perfected till last season; at which time it 
gave such general satisfaction, as to take its place 
among those of the first rank, and is preferred to all 
others by those who have used it with the latest im- 
provements. 














Fig. 1, represents the Mower without the cover, so | 
as to show the whole of its gearing. Fig. 2, represents 
the Mover with the cover on ready for operation, The 
object of the cover iz, to preserve the driver from in- 


jury by the gearing in ease of being thrown from his 
seat, of which there is scarcely a possibility, he sits so 
firm in it, and is so near the ground. 





The superiority of Allen’s Mowing Machine consists, 


Ist. In its ease of draught. It will cut and spread 
in the most perfect manner one acre per hour* on an 
average, of the heaviest kinds of grass, with a light 
pair of horses, not over 14 to 15 hands high. 

In order to show its lightness of draft, I have re- 
peatedly hitched one horse about 16 hands high to my 
mower. The grass was from one to one and a half tons 
per acre, and the swath cut was 4 feet 8 inches wide. 
This horse did not make harder work of it alone, than 
he and his mate did when hitched to a machine of an- 
other patent, in the same kind of grass, and cutting no 
wider swath. I however think it too fatiguing for one 
horse alone to work any great length of time with my 
machine, cutting so wide a swath. 

2d. My mower can be worked with oren as well as 
horses. It cuts the grass as perfectly when moved at 
the rate of only two miles per hour, as when going three 
orfour miles per hour. This is a great consideration 
with northern farmers where oxen are so much used, 
also with those who work slow horses and mules, or 
during avery hot day, when it is so distressing to the 
team to move at a quick pace. 

3d. Since the latest improvements have been put on 
this machine, the knives never elog or choke, even in the 
wettest, thickest, finest grass. This is a great conside- 
ration, particularly in so wet a season as the last was, 





* Mr. Austin Roa of Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y.. in- 
forms me that he cut nineteen tons of hay last season from 
eight acres with one of my machines in four hours, which is 
at the rate of one acre in thirty minutes. Others inform me 





that they have repeatedly cut an acre of grass with it in thtr- 
ty to forty-five minutes. 


May 
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and with so heavy an under growth of short grass to 
cut. 

4th. It euts equally as well on salt or fresh water 
meadow, as on dry, solid ground, and the tallest, 
heaviest and worst lodged grass as the finest and 
shortest. 

5th. It does excellent work on side hills, up or down, 
or sideways; and nothing else evertried with this ma- 
chine equals it among stones, rocks, stumps, hassocks, 
ant-hills, or on rough, uneven ground. 

6th. The gearing and whole construction of the ma- 
chine is quite simple, and it moves with little noise and 
great ease. 

7th. The mower is light, compact and strong ; lasts 
a long time with proper care, and is not liable to get 
out of order. 

Sth. It is easily transported and can be driven, with 
the finger board off, along any ordinary road with the 
same ease as a light wagon. 

A compaet Combined Mower and Reaper is made 
upon the same principles as the Mower alone. It is of 
light draught, strong and durable. R. L. Aten. 189 
and 191 Water St., New- York. 


Billing’s Impr 

For a notice of the operation of this machine, see 
Co. Gent. for March 27, p. 202. See also advertise- 
ment of the manufacturers in this paper. One of the 


machines is on exhibition at this office. 
i 


Shade Trees. 


Messrs Eps.—I wish to plant a few shade trees in 
a situation somewhat exposed to westerly winds, ina 
valley sone 800 to 1000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and in latitude about the same as Albany ; would the 
Tulip tree, (Liriodendron tulipifera) succeed in such a 


location? Wm. F. Basser. Ashfield, Mass. 

The tulip tree is perfectly hardy, and if trees already 
inured to open ground are planted as proposed, they 
will doubtless succeed. Taken from dense forests, where 
the shelter and shade has almost made them like green- 
house plants, their success would be quite improbable. 
The tulip-tree is a very difficult tree to transplant, and 
unless small trees are taken, or those which have had 
their roots shortened by previous removal, loss may be 


——= 
Blight in the Privet. 


the result. 


Be good enough to inform me through the Cultivator, 
the cause of the blight in the Privet or Prim, and 
whether sawing off the branches will save the roots ? 

Having a hedge of Prim, which was killed by the 
blight the last season, I wish to save it through the 
roots if possible—if not, to save the use of the ground 
on which the same stands this spring. Any informa- 
tion on this subject will much oblige, Siras R. Grip- 
LEY. Bristol, Ct. 

[Having never met with any disease of the privet 
similar to that mentioned above, we must apply ior in- 
formation to those who have had the necessary expe- 
rience. ] 
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Corn for Fodder. 


There being at present quite an interest evinced 
among the farmers throughout the country respecting 
the merits of Indian corn as a fodder crop, I propose 
making a brief statement of an experiment made by 
myself in its culture, not because I conceive that I 
have achieved a thing worthy of note, but rather, 
(which is less common,) to point out errors of culture, 
and at the same time to yield an approval to the sys- 
tem, as being a good and profitable one. 


The soil, some five acres of old meadow sod, was 
turned over during the first day of June, in a fair but 
not superior manner. The land descends toward the 
east, soil varying from a dry clayey loam to a low and 
rather wet muck—subsoil a clay hard-pan, and the 
whole quite thickly interspersed with rubble stone. 
Upon this field, passably well prepared, I sowed 
broadeast at the rate of about 3 bushels per acre, of 
yellow 8 and 10 rowed eorn, and covered with the har- 
row. On account of a grievous scarcity of labor, and 
the pressure of other matters, the harrowing was not as 
thoroughly performed as it should have been, and the 
next rain, (which by the way was a tempest,) left 
much of the seed uncovered. 

Immediately succeeding this storm, came a lengthy 
drouth, and of its effects I purpose to tell. Upon the 
dry and loamy portion of the field, much of the seed 
failed to vegetate, and as a consequence the stand was 
thin, and some weeds grew among the corn. Also in 
some low places, where the water collected and satu- 
rated the soil for too great a length of time, the same 
result obtained, save that the stalks were somewhat 
shorter than upon the loam. As a large portion of the 
field was springy and the crops usually much injured 
by surplus water, I had opened a large ditch length- 
wise through the center of the low ground, which ditch 
however, proved far from sufficient to effect a thorough 
drainage of the field. Upon the muck drained by the 
ditch, the growth of corn was almost gigantic, though 
very thick upon the ground; indeed it was a perfect 
wilderness through which it was almost impossible to 
force a way. In this, as in other crops, I find drouth 
powerless for harm, upon a well-drained soil ; and in 
this instance, the increased product would nearly have 
repaid the whole cost of thoroughly draining the whole 
field, had it been possible to procure the requisite la- 
bor ; but in this vicinity that is the scarcest article in 
market. 

Of this fodder, a small portion was fed green, during 
the August and September drouth. It was well rel- 
ished by my stock, (horses, oxen and milch cows,) and 
supplied in a most satisfactory manner the deficiencies 
of a dry aud sun-scorehed pasture, and kept up with- 
out diminution the flow of milk. 


I allowed the bulk of the crop to stand until the lower 
blades began to wither and show ‘the sere and yellow 
leaf,’ when I proreeded to the harvest, and ¢hen came 
the tug of war. My men being unacquainted with the 
peculiarities of a crop of fodder corn, were sanguine of 
success with the cradle, but after wrecking one and 
badly injuring another, they sagely concluded that a 
eradle was nol the tool with which to harvest an 8 feet 
growth of fodder corn, though the stalks were ever so 
slim; and where shorter, their weight and the tangling 
of the blades rendered the attempt hopeless. I then 
set them at work with English grass hooks, which per- 
formed the work satisfactorily, albeit somewhat tedi- 
ously. The stalks were bound in rather small bundles 
and set up in stooks ; and as they require to stand quite 
a length of time, I here remark that the operation can 
not be too thoroughly performed. The stooks should 
be rather large, and well bound with sfraw. Stalke 
will not answer, as they are apt to break, and let the 
whole fabric fall to the ground. 

A portion of my stooks were originally put up small 














and after being partially cured were united, 2 or 3 be- 
ing made intoone. This isthe best method of manage- 
ment, as the time required is but a trifle, and the ends 
of thorough curing and security from injury, are both 
attained thereby. After the stooks have heen united, 
they can remain until a convenient time for storing, 
which can be done in various manners, and as I am 
relating my experience, I sha!] not spare my failures. 
I drew a portion of my fodder to the yard and stacked 
it, placing 4 and 5 large loads in a stack, thus making 
(as I soon learned in a most convincing manner,) my 
stacks too large. The stacks soon generated heat and 
begun to smoke at a fearful rate, whereupon I speedily 
took them down and set them out to cool, and then put 
them up in small stacks with a net work of rails under 
the bottom, to keep them from the ground, and admit 
the air. After this they gave me no more trouble. 
Another portion of the fodder I drew to my barn, and 
stored about in different places upon the scaffoldings. 
This last, (when the farmer bas plenty of scaffo:ding,) 
I think to be the best and safest method of storing. 

I have since learned that the correct mode of stack- 
ing corn-fodder, is to obtain a rather bushy sapling, 
cut off the limbs, leaving their stubs a few inches in 
length, and plant the pole thus prepared firmly in the 
ground; next throw some bits of rails, &c., about its 
base, to keep the fodder from the ground, and you are 
ready to commence the stack. Build the same care- 
fully and in a circular form, with the butts of the stalks 
out, and allowing the tops to pass a little by the pole 
in the center; twist these tops occasionally about the 
pole, so that when the stack rettles the center will re- 
tuin its position, and thus leav. he whole affair in con- 
dition to shed off the storm. A stack thus built will 
preserve the fodder in the brightest and best possible 
condition, and as it will be small, it can be fed out in 
the winter without receiving material injury from the 
storms while open. 

I am unable to state the precise amount of dry fod- 
der yielded per acre, but should think it to be about 5 
tons. Suffice it to say that the return was satisfactory, 
furnishing as it did, by far the larger portion of food 
for the sustenance of a considerable stock through the 
winter, and furnishing it too at a cost far below that of 
an equal amount of hay. 

I can safely premise that of all the readers of the 
Country Gentleman who wish to secure themselves 
against the effects of drouth, and the consequent failures 
of the hay crop, not one will have cause to regret the 
provision of a liberal stock of corn-fodder, to guard 
against unforeseen casualities. J. G. K. 

—_>— 


Value of Liquid Manure on Meadows. 





Messrs. Ep1tors—I wish to say a word about top- 
dressing meadows with liquid manure. I built a vat 
which holds about twenty-five hogsheads, so placed 
that I could drain into it all the liquid from the stables, 
yard and privy. All dead carcases may also be put in, 


if not too large, by putting some lime in with them 
which will prevent their being offensive. The liquid 
is distributed in the same way as streets are sprinkled 
with water in the cities. A chain pump is the best and 
cheapest way of getting the liquid from the cistern. 

I went over a lot, that three years ago was not worth 
cutting, three times, and now it produces about three tons 
of hay per acre. I think every farmer ought to have 
such a vat, as he thus saves a great amount of valua- 
ble manure which now in most cases is wasted. JOnN 
Marsh. Beech Woods, N. Y. 

—-— 

CaTtTLE SALES.—Three Devon cows and a pair of 
calves, from the herd of Mr. Tuomas Goutp of Auro- 
ra, Cayuga Co., passed through this city last week, on 
their way, two of them, to Mr. A. M. Trepwett, 
Madison, N. J., and three of them to Mr. P. T. 
Graves of Lowndes County, Alabama. 
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Madagascar or Lop-Eared Rabbit “ Mario,” 





The property of, and bred by Thomas Govunn, Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. Length of ear 7} inches—width of 


do. 4} inches—weight 11 pounds—age 54 months. 








Experiment on the Elementary Principles of Ma- 
nure as applied to the Growth of Wheat. 





Such is the title of the last contribution to agricul- 
tural knowledge from the pen of the late Puinip Pu- 
SEY, editor of the Journal of the Royal Ag. Society, 
England. In addition to the inherent value of the 
facts reported, and of the inferences deducible there- 
from, somewhat of a melancholy interest will be felt 
by some in perusing this report, on account of its be- 
ing the last communication to his agricultural breth- 
ren by one who held such a high place in the esteem 
of the public. 


In this brief article we shall submit to our readers 
all the more important items of the original report, in 
a much condensed form. 

The experiment was made on a field of eight acres, 
set apart from common cultivation for the purpose of 
accurate experiment. The soil was of no great depth, 
resting upon marble rock, and was exhausted by five 
previous crops of grain grown in succession to such an 
extent as to be an accurate test of artificial manures. 
Mr. Pusey thought that the most interesting use that 
could be made of it might consist in the separate ap- 
plication of those elements which are supposed to con- 
stitute conjointly the efficacy of farm-yard manure, 
and separately to act as fertilizers of the soil. 

These elements, according to the received theory of 
agricultural science, may be comprised under four 
heads: 1. Nitrogenous substances; 2. Phosphorous ; 
3. Alkalis and principally Potash ; and 4, That which 
constitutes the bulk of farm-yard manure, the strawy 
matter, or, in chemical language, carbon. 

The nitrogenous matter employed was nitrate of so- 
da, which has been proved to be tantamount to am- 
monia for agricultural purposes. 

The experiment was made by drilling separately 
superphosphate and peat-charcoal with wheat in the 
autumn, and top-dressing a portion of each lot in the 
spring with the nitrate of soda. The fourth element, 
potash, was also applied in the spring. 

The question of the efficacy of superphosphate on 
wheat, seemed to be especially interesting because of 
its vigorous efficacy when applied singly to the growth 
of turnips. 

The result of the trial is given in the following table : 





Ditto with a top- 
Bushels of {dressing of 170 


Quantity of Manure 
Wheat perliba. of Nitrate 








per Acre. Acre. per Acre. 
4 ewt. of Superphosphate, 7 19} 
6 cwt. of Peat-charcval, 83 18 
No application, 7} 19 3-10 











| 





From the result of this experiment Mr. P. thought 
it evilent that the superphosphate, though all impor- 
tant for roots, had done nothing for the wheat, even on 
such very poor and exhausted soil, on which the effica- 
ey of concentrated fertilizers is most easily discernible. 
The charcoal would appear in the first column to have 
done something, but as that result was not confirmed 
by the combined trial, the difference was very proba- 
bly accidental. 

The fourth element, potash, was tried by top-dress 
ing an acre of wheat with 1 ewt. of pearl-ash; but it 
was evidently inoperative on the crop. So much so 
that separate thrashing was deemed unnecessary. 

As far, then, as we can rely on this experiment, 
carefully made with soil duly prepared by previous 
exhaustion, it testifies, as Mr. P. remarks, that the on- 


| ly element of farm-yard manure required by wheat is 


nitrogen, as contained either in nitric acid or in am- 
monia. If this be true in an exhausted soil, where 
the plant can only find its other elements in the soil as 
it gradually crumbles down, or in the atmosphere, it 
must be still more true in practical farming, where 
they will be supplied ordinarily by manures applied to 
the other crops of each course. 

As to one element of farm-yard manure—the woody 
or carbonaceous matter—the experiment is not con- 
elusive, beenuse, as remarked by Mr. P., though car- 
bon applied as charcoal did not operate on wheat, the 
woody or strawy carbonaceous matter contained in or- 
dinary manure, being more easily decomposed, might 
be operative. 

In this experiment the produce is very low. This 
was owing to the gradual impoverishment of a natu- 
rally poor soil by a succession of grain crops, aided by 
the cutting winds of « harsh spring, which had almost 
blown the plants out of the soil, and rendered them al- 
most invisible in May. In a more sheltered part of 
the same field the result was much better. 

The negative results of this experiment go so far to 
prove the inefficiency of certain chemical elements of 
manure on the growth of the wheat-plant. Its posi- 
tire result goes to prove the benefit of nitrogenous ap- 
plications, and of top-dressing as one mode of apply- 
ing such substances. Top-dressiug is, probably, de- 
serving of more frequent trials in ordinary practice. 

—p>— 
Cure for Bloody Murrain. 





Take fresh droppings of a healthy cow—mix with 
water, blood warm, as thick as will conveniently pour, 
and give one quart at a time, three doses, two hours 
between each. Eight or ten hours after, give one pint 
soft soap. I have never known it to fail, and have 


tried it a number of times. Jesse Moss. Jubilee, 
Til. 
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Stevens’ Broadcast Seed Sower, 





The above cut represents Stevens’ Broadcast Seed 
Sower, Patented May 22, 1855, of which the follow- 
ing isa detailed description : 


As noticed in the cut, it is a very light, comfortable 
carriage, mounted upon two wheels; tasty in form, 
built entirely of wood. The forward part of the car- 
riage is used for carrying grain or fertilizers in bags. 
The rear part is the hopper or seed box, for the seed 
or fertilizer in bulk. This hopper is so constructed as 
to deliver its contents to an opening in the rear part of 
the carriage, being the bottom of the hopper or seed 
box. This opening extends the whole width of the seed 
box Directly in this opening lie a couple of rolls or 
“regulators,” 2} inches in diameter. These rolls are 
usually made of rubber, but any elastic substance will 
answer, the object being to protect the seed from 
crushing while passing through. On one end of the 
lower roll is fixed acone, with scores for change of belt, 
for seeding light, medium or heavy. Around the cone 
runs a belt: this belt passes over a similar cone, be- 
ing part of the hub of one of the wheels. In the rear 
of the seed-box, is a slide for cutting off or letting on 
the seeds, operated by the lever behind the man in the 
seat. 

The seed-board or distributor, seen sprinkling the 
seed, is hung upon hinges, the lower edge supported 
by a cord, fastened just behind the driver. When 
passing over stumps, stones, or inequalities of soil, the 
operator raises and lowers the board by merely taking 
hold of the bite of the cord. This seed-board is made 
very light, and is filled with partitions, radiating from 
the rolls; these partitions extending down within two 
or three inches of the lower edge. The lever seen at 
the side, is for tightening the belt, held by a ratchet, 
wherever the foot places it. The upper roll is raised 
or lowered by a simple thumb-screw at each end. 

The farmer now directs his boy to load the carriage 
at the granary, filling the hopper in bulk, and taking 
in the front as much grain or fertilizer in bags, as will 
answer for the half or whole days work. He now pla- 
ces the belt upon the score of the cone which repre- 
sents the quantity he wants upon the acre, and rides 
to the field. When ready to sow he lifts the lever be- 
hind him, letting the contents of the hopper go down 
to the opening between the rolls. The moment the 
rolls start, the seed or fertilizer commences passing in 
mathematical quantity between them into the seed- 


board, and continuing to do so until the hopper is ex- 
hausted. Between the partitions of the seed-board 
the seed courses down until it reaches the ends of the 
partitions, where it again mingles, falling ever the 


edge upon the soil in form of a shower. 

To change the Broadcast for a Drill Machine, re- 
move the seed-board—done in a moment—and attach 
the drill-board, which in outward xppearance is similar 
to the seed-board. The drill-board has within it, a 
quantity of tubes, pivoted at the head near the rolls, 
and movable at the lower enda, fastens with a com- 
mon thumb screw. The seed comes from the hopper 
as in broadcast, and is regulated as to quantity per 
acre in the same manner. It comes down the tubes 
and falls into the furrow just behind the point of the 
drill or share. A coverer and roller follow, completing 
the operation. The lower ends of these tubes being 
movable, admit of the rows being drilled as near or as 
far asunder as you please. 


Machines are made for hand or horse power. For 
hand power, it being 5 or 6 feet wide, the machine 
will weigh about 120 lbs. only, and the farmer walking 
at the rate of 24 or 3 miles per hour will cover 15 to 
20 acres daily—for horse power, sowing 10 to 12 feet 
wide, weighing about 300 Ibs. only; the horse moving 
at a speed of 24 or 3 miles per hour, will sow 35 or 45 
acres daily. A larger machine, sowing 25 or 30 feet 
wide, will cover 60 to 100 acres daily. 


To finish out narrow strips of land, of less width than 
the eapacity of the machine, you but throw the seed 
or fertilizer into the middle or one end of the hopper, 
confining it by one or more little slides not seen in the 
cut, and finish out your piece without waste of seed 
where you have already sown, or upon the. grass bor- 
dering the field. 

It will be noticed that whether the machine moves 
Jast or slow, the horse trotting or walking, the same 
quantity of seed is put upon the rod or acre, the whole 
being governed by the speed of the rolls, and the 
speed of the yolls being governed by the speed of the 
machine. 

The whole operation of this simple machine, is sum- 
med up in a very few words. The contents of the 
hopper are simply rolled out between two elastic rolls, 
in the plainest possible manner, and distributed accu- 
rately upon the soil, by the means of a double board 
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seed, until it rains off the edge of the sideboard, 
double the width of the hopper. 

We have examined the operation of this machine in 
sowing different seeds, varying in size from beans and 
corn to timothy, upon a floor; and, so far as this will 
afford a criterion of its merits in the field, ean discover 
no reason why it should fail to realize the highest hopes 
of the inventor. As a Drill we cannot speak of it, but 
see nothirg to prevent the equal efficiency of the same 
principle in both. Any information desired in regard 
to it may be obtained by addressing the proprietor, 
Wituiam 8. Sampson. Boston, Mass. 


—»_— 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


No. IX.—The American Vaporer Moth. 

S. Moore, Esq., of Kensington, Ct., says he finds 
(Feb. 26th,) on the small limbs of his apple trees, the 
eggs of an insect, covered by a leaf. The worm ap- 

ears to have spun a kind of cocoon, laid its eggs, and 
died. He wishes to know what insect this is, and wheth- 
er it is advisable to destroy the eggs. 

In the last volume of the Country Gentleman, page 
202, W. H. W., of Albany, asked for information re- 
specting a kind of caterpillar with yellow tufts upon 
its back, which he found quite common upon his plum 
trees in July. 

I suppose both these inquiries relate to the same in- 
sect, an account of which I proceed to lay before the 





reader. 

We commonly apply the term “caterpillar” to a 
worm which is clothed with hairs, and we are accus- 
tomed to associate this term with something which is 
ugly and repulsive in its appearance. But many cater- 
pillars are far from meriting this prejudice, being in 
reality objects of much beauty. This is eminently the 
case with one which may every year be seen in the 
month of July, upon rose bushes and apple trees. We 
cultivate the rose for ornament. And nature, as if to 
further our design, places upon the bushes this neat 
prim little caterpillar, which is more delicate and ele- 
gant than the finest rose that ever grew. I well re- 
member the first time I noticed one of these caterpil- 
lars. It was in the hay-field, in my boyhood. One of 
the laborers, who had litlle taste for any of the beau- 
ties of nature—a man of that class of whom the poet 
sings, 

* The primrose, growing by the river’s brim, 

Is but ‘a yellow primrose ’—nothing more w him ?’— 


in stooping for a handful of grass to wipe off his scythe, 
had his attention arrested by one of these caterpillars. 
Taking up the leaf on which it was standing, he was 
for several moments absorbed in contemplating its 
bright colors and the artistic arrangement of its elegant 
tufts and plumes. Then laying it down, he said to 
himself, ‘* That is the prettiest thing I ever saw.” Let 
us not murmur, if the leaves of our rose-bushes are 
somewhat gnawed and eroded, when they hereby pro- 
duce for our admiration objects far more beautiful than 
we looked for them to yield. 

These caterpillars are over an inch long, slender, 16- 
footed, of a cream yellow color with a black stripe up- 
on the back and a broader brown one along each side. 
Their heads are bright coral red, or like sealing-wax, 
and there are two little knobs or bosses of the same 
rich color, protruding from the hind part of the back, 
whilst apon its fore part is a row of four brush-like 
tufts, formed of short yellow bristles, the rest of the 
body being thinly covered with long fine hairs of a 
puler yellow or nankin color; and upon each side of the 
neck is a pencil formed of long black hairs, each hair 
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having a little knob at its end, and on the hind part 
of the back is a third pencil of the same kind. 








These caterpillars do not associate together in com- 
panies, nor make any web for their protection, but live 
solitary, openly exposing themselves upon the leaves 
and in the glare of the shining sun, as though they 
were aware that no one would have a heart to injure 
anything so pretty as they are. They eat the leaves 
of many different trees, but appear to be most fond of 
those of the apple, the plum, the rose, and other peren- 
nials pertaining to the Natural Order Rosace”®. Most 
of them attain their growth and form their cocoons the 
latter part of July. Their cocoons are generally at- 
tached to the twigs or limbs of trees. They are con- 
structed of whitish silk, loosely woven, and interspersed 
with the yellow and black hairs of the caterpillar’s 
body. Commonly one or two leaves are drawn together 
around the upper part of the cocoon, in such a manner 
as to form a roof, sheltering it.from the rain. I once 
met with one of these cocoons, occupying the surface 
of a butternut leaf; and as if the worm had been 


: gware of the brittle attachment of these leaves to the 


main stem and was conscious that the weight of its 
body might cause the leaf to break off and fall should 
a gale of wind arise, it had spun several threads from 
the end of the cocoon to the main stem, thus tying it 
securely thereto. 

The pupa or chrysalis, which is inclosed in the cocoon, 
is shaped like an egg, five-eighths of an inch long and 
half as broad. It 1s-dark brown with pale clouds, and 
its head, back and sides are thinly clothed with rather 
long fine white hairs, and upon the top of each of the 
three interior wings is a transverse spot of a clay yel- 
low color, formed of short crinkled scales. In each in- 
stance when [ have bred this insect, the moth made 
its exit upon the thirteenth day after spinning its co- 
coon. But some of the caterpillars do not attain their 
full growth until much later in the season, when the 
pupa lies in its cocoon through the winter and the moth 
comes out the following spring. 


From the gay appearance of the caterpillar, one 
would expect it to produce a very pretty moth or mil- 
ler, and will be disappointed to see it yield a dull 
sooty brown thing, little variegated, the outer part of 
its fore wings beyond the middle being ash-gray crossed 
by a blackish oblique streak, with a rhombic blackish 
spot immediately behind this streak, and near the inner 
angle of these wings is a round white spot. These are 
all the marks that can ordinarily be discerned upon 
the wings of these insects, when bred as far north as 
this, the wings when spread measuring an inch and a 
quarter across. Farther south, however, they become 
paler colored, and show additional spots and marks. 
Specimens from the vicinity of the city of New-York, 
have the oblique streak above mentioned prolonged in 
& wavy manner entirely across the wing nearly paral- 
lel with its hind margin, with a broad gray band for- 
ward of it, occupying all the middle portion of the 
wing, this band being much broader towards the outer 
edge, and showing a black crescent-like streak in its 
middle, with a black dot outside of it. The rhombic 
spot, moreover, is cut in two by a pale line. Still fur- 
ther south, the insect is much lighter colored and more 
complicately marked, as appears from the figure given 
in Abbot and Smith’s splendid work on the Lepidopte- 
rous Insects of Georgia, in which this species was first 
named Phalena (Bombyx) leucostigma, or the Pale 
vaporer moth. The epithet ‘ pale,’”’ however, is inap- 
plicable to the dark colored northern varieties which I 
have described above. In England, insects similar to 
this are named “ vaporer moths.” This term, imply- 
ing something which has a volatile, peevish, hysterical 
disposition, has probably been given to these insects 
in consequence of their singular mode of flying, which 
is with short jerks, in a flirting manner. They pertain 
to the genus Orgyia, in the family Arcliide. Orgyia 
leucostigma, variety borealis, thus becomes the correct 
scientific designation of these insects as they occur in the 
neighborhood of Albany. They are here so unlike the 
insect figured by Abbot, that I should deem them a y 
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distinct species, were it not that the caterpillars, which ; with their heads downwards and their backs against 


are so peculiarly marked, appear to be identical ; and 
specimens of the moths from the southern border of 
our state are intermediate between our northern and 
the Georgia insects, thus indicating that there is a 
gradual transition from the one to the other. 

It is the male insects of which we have as yet been 
speaking. The females are very different in their ap- 
pearance, being destitute of wings, and having in place 
of them small scales only the tenth of an inch in length. 
This sex therefore appears more like a worm than like 
a perfect insect. It is about half an inch long, of an 
oval form, densely covered with ash-gray hairs. These 
females merely crawl out of their cocoons, and there 
remain. Their mates find them immediately, and they 
without delay begin to deposit their eggs, placing them 
upon the surface of the cocoon. The eggs are about 
the size of mustard seeds. They are white and round, 
with a depression on one side, and are enveloped in a 
large quantity of frothy, milk-white, viscid matter, 
causing them to adhere securely to the cocoon and to 
each other. They are extruded in a continuous string, 
which is folded and matted together, forming an ir- 
regular mass. I once pierced one of these insects with 
a pin when she was in the act of depositing her eggs; 
and so tenaciously did she adhere to the string of eggs, 
that for a time it was uncertain whether the body 
would not tear asunder before it would separate from 
the string. This act is completed in a day or two after 
she comes from the cocoon, from one to two hundred 
eggs being deposited, and she then expires. In all this, 
the designs of the Author of nature are plain to our 
comprehension. Having no wings by which to escape 
when menaced with danger, were these worm-like fe- 
males to crawl about upon the limbs of the trees, their 
pale gray bodies would be readily seen and they would 
be devoured by birds. By remaining stationary as 
they do, upon their light colored cocoons, they are much 
less liable to be noticed. But still the peering eyes of 
a bird may discover them even in this place. They 
therefore hasten to fulfil the purpose of their existence, 
without delay, that it may be completed before any 
casuality occurs to them. 

The frothy matter in which the eggs are enveloped 
becomes dry and hard, and impervious to wet, thus 
protecting them through all the storms and vicissitudes 
of autumn, winter and spring; nor will a bird be dis- 
posed to pick off and devour these eggs, with this frothy 
matter and the hairs of the cocoon adhering to them. 
Thus they are shielded from harm, until the return of 
warm weather brings forth a crop of leaves for the 
subsistence of the worms ; whereupon the latter hatch 
from the eggs and grow up till they become the gay 
caterpillars which we first noticed. 

These caterpillars, like most other injurious insects, 
have their mortal enemies among their own class of 
beings—enemies which appear to have been created 
for the sole purpose of restraining these insects from 
becoming unduly multiplied, and quelling them down 
to their appropriate bounds whenever they are excess- 
ively numerous. The larvaof a minute bee-like insect, 
pertaining to the family Cuatcipip& in the order Hy- 
MENOPTERA, lives within the bodies of these caterpil- 
ars. The parent insect, alighting upon the caterpillar, 
stings it, dropping an egg into the puncture, from which 
hatches a minute maggot, which feeds upon the fatty 
matter of the caterpillar, thus exhausting and eventu- 
ally killing it. I once met with a couple of these 
caterpillars which I enclosed in a box with some leaves 
for them to feed upon. Two days afterwards one of them 
was found to be dead, and the other being lively and 
vigorous was removed to another box. Next day what 
appeared like the heads of little worms, were seen 
protruding from the body of the dead caterpillar. Up- 
on the following day these worms were found to be 
seventeen in number. They had all left the carcase of 
the caterpillar, and just above it had arranged them- 
selves in a circular row upon the side of the box, and 
were now changed into pupe, hanging by their tails 





the side of the box. They were of a milk-white color, 
12-100ths of an inch long and half as broad. This 
was upon the last day of July. Next day they had 
turned to a pale red color, and were somewhat shrivel- 
led, each having discharged a little cluster of clay- 
yellow grains which were adhering to the side of the 
box at the tip of their bodies. They afterwards chang- 
ed to a black color, and Aug. 6th the winged insects 
came from them. These were of the same length as 
the pupe, and of a brilliant brassy-green color, the 
abdomen blackish-purple with a large transverse white 
spot above and a larger one beneath upon the hind 
margin of the first segment, the legs being yellowish- 
white and the ends of the feet blackish Their antenne 
were dark brown, six-jointed, the basal joint long and 
pale yellow, and forming an elbow with the remaining 
joints, of which the next one was shortest, the third 
longer than the two next which were equal and of an 
oval form, the last joint being thicker and longer than 
the third, and shaped like an egg. The wings were 
clear and glassy, with numerous minute punctures ex- 
cept upon the basal part, each puncture yielding a 
short hair, and towards the inner margin these hairs 
were arranged in a row, the space upon each side of it 
being vacant. The wings were without veins, except 
a short branch from the anterior margin towards its 
tip, which branch was thicker at its end and slightly 
notched. I name this insect the Vaporer moth parasite, 
(Trichogramma? Orgyie.) 

Another insect, so much like the preceding in all its 
details, that it may be regarded as its brother reared 
at the sume table, I met with last September, upon 
rose leaves, where it was probably searching for these 
same caterpillars. It is slightly smaller, its thorax 
not so rough and coarsely shagreened, and its abdomen 
is of the same brassy-green color as the fore part of 
the body, and without any pale spot at its base. This 
may be named the Brother parasite,( 7. ? fraterna.) 

By these insects, and others probably, whose history 
is yet unknown to us, the vaporer moth is restrained 
from becoming so numerous and destructive as it oth- 
erwise would be in our country. In my own vicinity 
I have never known these insects to be so common as 
to merit any notice on account of their depredations. 
I think I have never met with a half dozen of the 
caterpillars in any one year, until last summer, when 
they were more plenty than usual. But in districts 
south and east, where the climate is milder than here, 
I presume they are much more abundant and are fre- 
quently quite a nuisance. How pernicious they are 
upon fruit trees, is shown in a communication from II. 
B. Ives, of Salem, Mass., in Hovey’s Magazine, vol. i, 
p. 52. Mr. Ives removed all the eggs of these insects 
from three of his apple trees, leaving the rest of his 
trees untouched. He gathered twenty-one clusters of 
eggs from the three trees. Upon the tenth of May 
the eggs upon the other trees were hatched and the 
young worms had commenced their ravages. He 
‘‘ watched them from time to time, until many branch- 
es had been spoiled of their leaves, and in the autumn 
were entirely destitute of fruit; while the three trees 
which had been stripped of the eggs were flush with 
foliage, each limb without exception ripening its fruit.” 
Dr. Harris (Treatise, p. 283,) states that these cater- 
pillars were quite abundant in Boston and its vicinity 
in 1848, °49 and ’50; and that the horse-chestnuts 
planted beside the streets and in the parks of the city 
—trees which commonly are quite free from insect 
depredators—were almost entirely stripped of their 
leaves by them. 

Fortunately it is a very easy matter to exterminate 
these insects from the trees which they invade. There- 
fore fruit trees especially should always be kept free 
from them; for wherever one of these insects takes up 
its abode upon a tree, a part of its progeny, for several 
generations, will be apt to remain there, sustaining 
themselves at the expense of the tree. During the 
winter and at any time before the foliage puts forth in 
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the spring, their nests of eggs can readily be discov- 
ered, from the dead leaf adhering to the cocoon to 
which the eggs are attached. They are thus fur more 
easily detected than the eggs of the common caterpil- 
lar, which form a ring or rather a band surrounding 
the twigs. These nests of eggs may be gathered by 
cutting off the twigs to which they are attached, or 
tearing them with the cocvon from off the larger 
limbs. Occasionally a cocoon will be met with, with- 
out any eggs upon it. In such cocoons the chrysalis is 
still lying unhatched. But as this chrysalis upon the 
coming on of warm weather, will give out a moth to 
deposit its eggs upon the cocoon, it is equally as impor- 
tant to gather these chrysalids as the eggs—throwing 
all alike into the fire. None but the veriest slovens will 
allow their fruit trees to be depredated upon by insects 
which can be so easily subdued as the Vaporer moth. 
Asa. Fircn. Salem, N. Y., March, 13th, 1856. 


—— 
Transplanting Fruit Trees. 


[We are much indebted to Judge Cuerver for the 
following valuable hints on this subject. His long and 
very successful experience, both in farming and tree 
planting, amply proves that the operations of either 
the field or the orchard need only be conducted with 
the requisite degree of care and thought, to avoid 
most of those losses to which both are commonly sub- 
ject. We will hazard the promise of far less than the 
ordinary proportion of failures in transplanting, to 
those who pay attention te the directions he gives be- 
low, and we trust he will permit our readers to avail 
themselves more frequently in future of the benefit of 
his practical and reliable advice.] 

Seeing an article in the Country GENTLEMAN of the 
27th March, upon the subject of the “‘ Transportation 
of Trees,” it occurred to me that a few suggestions up- 


on the subject of transplanting fruit trees might not 
be out of place at this time of the year. 


I have had some experience in transplanting trees, 
and latterly with good success, I set an orchard of 
165 trees in 1851, and every one lived. I set three 
small orchards in the spring of 1854, and notwithstand- 
ing the almost unprecedented drouth of that year, I 
lost but one tree. Two of the orchards were upon very 
dry gravel soil. There I lost none. I dug a pit for 
each tree about 16 or 18 inches deep, in basin form, 
about 3 feet in diameter, and put in a large wheelbar- 
row load of good loam soil. Upon this I set the tree, 
holding it in my hand while my man with a shovel 
sprinkled the soil which came from the top of the pit 
on to the roots, having been first made fine. The tree 
is moved up and down so that the fine soil is worked 
under the roots until they are fully covered, and should 
the roots be so shaped and so clustered as to form a 
roof to prevent the soil getting fully up under the cen- 
ter, the hand is used to accomplish it. When the roots 
are covered, a quart or two of water is turned upon 
the center of the roots, which forms a mud directly 
under the body of the tree. Then dry soil is again 
thrown on, upon which the person holding the tree 
steps, planting his feet 4 or 5 inches from the tree up- 
on each side, and so passes thereon round it. The wa- 
ter or mud will by this pressure be forced up to the top 
of the ground, which gives evidence that all the space 
under the roots is filled. 

The soil is then thrown around the tree to about the 
height it was in the nursery, but raising a circle around 
it high enough to hold a pailful of water. If the sea- 
son is one with ordinary rains, they will leave out and 
grow. If they should not, or the season is dry, place 
around them some broken straw and long manure, giv- 
ing each one a pailful or half a pailful of water. Should 
any fail to leave out with this treatment, tie around 
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the trunk quite up to the limbs or further, a thin layer 
of straw, putting on the upper layer first, and then 
wich a ladle turn water upon the upper end of the 
straw until the tree is thoroughly wet, and repeat it 
daily. This will seldom fail to bring out the leaf; and 
save the tree. 

Should any of the trees falter through the summer, 
as they may, if a dry one, give them a pail of water 
in the basin prepared f r it, and they will go through. 
This is some trouble, butif a tree is worth buying and 
setting, it is worth saving. 

I have saved trees which had been very much dried 
before they reached me, by digging a trench in a wet 
place, and heading them down so that the body will 
be at an angle of, say, 30 degrees with the ground. 
If water shows itself in the trench it is nu objection. 
When the roots are so covered, the buds will open if 
there is any vegetable life in the tree. They should 
then be set. 

I very much prefer the spring to the fall for setting 
trees ; but as the early part of the fall is the best tim- 
for getting a chance of trees in the nursery, it is well 
to take them out at that time, and heel them down in 
dry ground, in a protected spot, until spring, and then 
set them. I treated pears and plums in that way the 
last year taken from Thorburn & Co.’s Nursery, Al- 
bany, and every one lived, and more than half of them 
ripened fruit the first year. S. CukEVER. Water- 
Jord, March 27th, 1856. 

—<>—— 


Destroying Bushes. 


Messrs. Epitors.—I have a number of acres of old 
pasture, fed by cattle and sheep for many years—some 
of it has grown upto bushes and is nearly valueless 
for feed. Now could you tell me how to kill the brush 
and bring in grass again? It formerly produced good 
crops, but being inconvenient to manure on account of 
distance from the barn and cattle-yard, it has been 
neglected for some twenty years. Should I be likely 
to get a remunerating crop of corn by plowing in bush- 
es and every thing else on the soil, and then turning in 
the corn-stalks and seeding to grass ? 

Is there any way to destroy running blackberry 
briers in a mowing lot? JI have practiced for a year 
or two picking them up after the plow and harrow, but 
this does not get them all. A SupscripEer. Gales 
Ferry, Ct. 

It is not probable that a plow would get through the 
roots of these old stubby bushes. Grubbing would 
therefore be necessary. Even if plowed under, the 
old roots would prove troublesome for some years to 
come. Remove all that the plow will not turn up, and 
sow corn-fodder in drills, at the rate of 2 or 3 bushels 
per acre—cultivate the space between the rows two or 
three times with a horse, till the fodder gets too large 
to admit of it. We have never found any thing equal 
to this for bringing old rooty,—turfy land into good, 


clean, mellow condition. The dense shade of the corn 
fodder smothers down the growth of every thing else. 
The corn may be cut for fodder, or plowed in for en- 
riching the land. 

This same treatment is the best remedy, also, for 
brier roots. We have never been able to eradicate 
them completely except by thorough tillage. If any 
one else knows a better remedy, we should be glad to 
give it to our readers. 

—p— 

Guano AT BattimoreE.—The following are the im- 
ports of Peruvian guano into Baltimore for seven 
years : 

1849, ........2,700 tuns. 
pe EE EE 6.800 tus, 
IS51.......-25.000 tuns. 

25,500 tuns. 


a eT 32.152 tuns. 
1854. .......08.927 tunis. 
755 30,695 tuns. 






































Inquiries and Answers. 





Sat anD Lime Mixture, &c.—I wish to know your 
opinion of the value of soda for agricultural purposes 
—made by incorporating two parts of lime and one of 
common salt, and to what crops it will be found most 
useful. Also the relative value ofthe white sugar 
beet and the long red mangold wurzel. I have grown 
the sugar beet and think it best. Is itso? WuiLuiam 
ARKELL. Canajoharie, N. Y. 

The mixture of lime and salt, which, after remain- 
ing together for some time in a moist state, forms con- 
siderable quantities of chloride of lime and soda, is 
generally regarded as a useful manure, but we are not 
aware that any extensive and precise experiments have 
been performed to show on what crops and with what 
soils it proves best. Like all special manures, it some- 
times is quite beneficial, and at others not at all so, and 
is uncertain in its results. We should decidedly recom- 
mend its use by being first added to the compost heap. 

We do not know of any trial to prove the relative 
value of the mangold wurzel and sugar beet, but seve- 
ral practical farmers have, after a trial of both, ex- 
pressed their preference of the latter. 


Brans.—A correspondent wishes to know the best 
and most profitable kind of beans. We have some of 
the more prolific white varieties, the best for main 
crops. There are several early bush beans, but we 
have not had sufficient experience to decide on the 
best. Will some of our correspondents, who have had 
more, please furnish the desired information, and state 
the product from a given area ? 


Steven’s Seep Sowrer.—S. H. W. The price of 
this machine, of which a cut and description was given 
in our last no., is $30 for hand sowers, sowing 6 feet 
wide—horse machines, sowing a breadth of 10 to 12 
feet, $80. 

THRASHING MACHINES FoR OrEGoN.—R. A. Gesner. 
Pitts’ Thrashing Machine, with horse-power, separator, 
&e., all complete, and admitting four to eight horses, 
is furnished for $280, the power being iron, which costs 
rather more, but is more compact for shipping, and 
more durable. The weight of the whole is probably a 
ton and a half—we cannot give the cost of conveying 
by ship to Oregon. It may be ordered through JouNn 
RapauLJE & Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 


Sour Mitk ror Cows.—C. E. Grice. Pure, undi- 
luted, sour milk, is so excellent for pigs, and so profit- 
ably fed in this way, that it would be better to pay a 
high price for the pigs, if necessary. We have known 
cows to drink it freely, and probably any cows may be 
soon taught to do so, but we cannot say how much 
benefit is thus derived from the sour milk, from any- 
thing but guessing, which is never satisfactory. We 
think pigs the most profitable manufactory of the two. 


Spontaneous GrowtTH or Piants.—C.S., Walkill, 
N. Y. Plants and trees often spring up after clearing 
and burning—earth from well-bottoms often produces 
plants—and second-growth forests are often quite dif- 
ferent from the first. To the inquiry, ‘“ how came the 
seed there ?’—it is impossible to answer without a 
knowledge of all the circumstances. There are so 
many ways for seed to become disseminated, and they 
often remain so long dormant, that there is no neces- 
sity to suppose that plants will spring up spontaneous- 
ly. They are often carried by winds, by birds, by 
running water, in animals, adhering to the hair of ani- 
mals, with drifting snows, &c., and some of them are 
so small that thousands are scattered in every di- 
rection unperceived. These causes all operating 
for days, months, and for successive years, accomplish 
enough for all the results that are witnessed. Some- 
times what was at first fresh, clean earth, from wells 
and cellars, may be in a day or two thickly sowed with 
seeds in different ways. 

CuorLton’s GRAPE-GROWER’s Guipe.—H. C. W,, 
Sheldon, Vt. We can send you this work—price 60 
cents. 
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GUANO FoR OrcHARDS.—How shall I enrich the soil 
of my orchards? Would Peruvian guano be proper, 
beneficial, and safe? If so, how much to the acre? 
A.C. G. [Three or four hundred pounds of guano might 
be applied per acre to an orchard at a time, annually. 
It would be best to mix it with severai times its weight 
of peat or mellow loam, and after remaining some days 
at least, to scatter it broadcast, harrow it, and then 
plow it in. Guano is uncertain in its results. We 
should prefer a compost of good manure and peat or 
turf, with some ashes and perhaps lime. This should 
be spread, harrowed, and plowed in, and will not fail 
to produce a good effect on all soils not fertile enough. 

Supply oF Fruit FoR tHe Entire YEAR.—lt is 
well known that about 20 years since many farmers 
(extravagantly excited) cut down their apple orchards, 
since which time the tide has been rushing us on to- 
ward the other extreme, crying, “fruit, fruit,’ both 
in city and country—rich and poor, all unite in saying, 
“Give us a goood quality, and plenty of it, the live- 
long year.” And what but apples can be furnished 
the entire year in our locality? I fancy the time will 
never come when we farmers shall grow too many ap- 
ples of the best quality. A.C.G. Sandlake, N. Y., 
March, 1856. [Apples must constitute the chief sup- 
ply of frait in Rensselaer county, ripening from soon 
after mid-summer, through autumn, winter and the 
next spring. But some other fruits should by no means 
be forgotten, namely, strawberries by the first of sum- 
mer; the earliest cherries (Early Purple Guigne, May 
Bigarreau, &c.) almost as soon; followed by raspber- 
ries, currants, gooseberries, and the new blackberries ; 
plums from mid-summer till frost; and pears from 
summer till next spring. These will all succeed there 
by good management. } 

Various Inqurries.—Would the improved King 
Philip corn be a suitable variety for this section of 
country? We are in want of a variety of smaller 
growth and earlier maturity than the gourd seed, and 
still a productive kind? (1) Is there any horse-power, 
superior as a stationary power, to those on the endless 
chain principle, to do the thrashing, &., on a small 
place, where one horse would have to be used most of 
the time? (2) Would it affect the running or draught 
of a plow to shorten the beam, provided the point of 
attachment to the beam were lowered so as to bring it 
in the line drawn from the point of resistance at the 
mould board to the point of draught at the horse’s 
shoulder ? (3) Lastly—What plow will make the best 
work in stiff sod, turning a furrow about 6 by 9 inches ? 
(4) A New Susscriser. Burlington, N. J. 

(1) The King Philip corn would doubtless succeed 
well, but it must be planted much nearer than the 
gourd-seed, or the crop will be very thin—probably in 
drills would do best. We think that at Burlington the 
Dutton (12-rowed yellow) would answer better, if plant- 
ed thick enough—being larger than the former. 

(2) We know of none superior to the best made end- 
less chain powers. These are often placed too steep for 
the comfort and most profitable working of horses. It 
is better to give them a more horizontal position, and 
let the horse draw in harnéss. 

(3) If too short, it will not run so steadily—and this 
alone would make it harder for the team. 

(4) There are many excellent sod-plows, manufac- 
tured in different parts of the country. We cannot say 
which is best of those sold in the neighborhood of our 
correspondent. Ruggles & Co. make excellent ones, 
which may be had of R. L. Allen of New-York. 

Insects 1N Pear Limps.—Philo, Linton, Ja. The 
limb containing the eggs in the inner bark, may not 
be seriously injured. There are several insects that 
puncture limhbs, more especially of the Cicada family, 
that exert only mechanical injury by puncturing for 
the eggs. We cannot say what the insect is, from 
merely inspecting a portion of a shrivelled shoot. It 
would be well to watch the results, and secure speci- 
mens of the insect, if likely to prove destructive. 
They may be sent by mail in small tin boxes, 
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Lice ox Horses—Wm. Marks. It is said that 
horses become lousy from hens, when the roost is too 
near the stable. It is worthy of inquiry whether they 
are infested by other species of lice—requiring differ- 
ent treatment. A skillful agricultural friend informs 
us that he has found two remedies effectual for this 
difficulty—the first, washing the animal in a decoction 
of tobacco which needs repeating two or three times to 
be complete; and secondly, rubbing dry ashes all 
through the hair, and then turning the animal out in 
a rain storm—this is a rather sharp remedy, destroying 
a part of the hair. Cole, in his “‘ Diseases of Ani- 
mals,” says that horses badly infested have been at 
once relieved by soaking all over in “new rum.” 
The removal of all litter which may contain lice, 
whitewashing walls, and brushing, washing and oiling 
harness, must not be overlooked, in connection with 
the remedies. 

GrAvEL Hovses.—A. C., Athens, Tenn. See note 
on this subject in Co Gent. of 6th March, p. 160 Who 
can answer the following, from their own practical 
knowledge? ‘Does the gravel wall, recommended 
by Mr. Fowler in his ‘ Home for All,” stand the 
weather well, and is it as cheap as recommended ?” 

Boutpers.—Your correspondent who wishes to learn 
how to split or crack boulders and large rocks to pieces 
will find the following an effectual method of getting 
rid of them. When the ground is wet, dig a hole by 
the side of the boulder, and roll it in, and cover it up 
deep enough to be out of the way of the plow. S. B. 
LBucktey. West Dresden. 

CoLorine Butrtrer.—Will it answer to color butter 
with carrots if you design to pack your butter? I 
fear the raw vegetable matter might sour and spoil 
the butter, unless it were used immediately. Will 
some one experienced in this matter, inform me through 
the Cultivator? Mm. F. 


Foxes Krittinag LAmsBs.—Five wool-growers in this 
vicinity raised about 300 lambs last season, and of 
those dropt, about 130 were destroyed by foxes. Is 
there any remedy short of the destruction of the foxes, 
that will prevent such depredations ? If you or any of 
your readers know of any, a favor will be conferred by 
making it known through the columns of the ‘‘Coun- 
try Gentleman.” D.G. Wriuiams. East Dorset, Vt. 


Puttine Stumps.—Your Illinois subscriber wishes 
to know where he can purchase the cheapest and best 
stuinp-puller. The cheapest and best I know any- 
thing about, is a log from 8 te 12 inches at the butt. 
lt is best not to spring. After digging around and 
chopping the main roots off, chain the sweep to the 
largest roots in such a manner as to prevent it from 
flying up; at the end you hitch your teamon. Your 
oxen and a pry at the stump, is all the stump puller 
a farmer wants. LutHer Hampton. Woodbridge, 
pe 2 

Smut 1x Oats.—I notice in your paper of March 20, 
some inquiries about smut in oats. I offer my expe- 
rience with regard to the second. In 1844, my oats 
were seriously infected with.smut. The spring follow- 
ing | washed my oats clean as I could in water, then 
soaked two hours in strong lime-water, then applied 
dry plaster, and then sowed. The result was a first 
rate crop, without one ear of smut. I prefer this me- 
thod to simply washing and rolling in dry lime, on two 
accounts—first, owing to the shape of the kernel, it is 
not easy to wash off all the smut—second, it is still 
harder to apply dry lime to all parts of the kernel. 
ALLAN PALMER. Castleton, Vt. 


Peacu Brow axp WesterRN Rep.—Can any one in- 
form me if the Peach Blow of the Boston market, and 
the Western Red of New-York are “ one and the same ”’ 
potato. Last spring I planted the produce of the fore- 
going potato “side by side,” with Western Reds, but 
was unable to perceive any difference in them. If 
there is none I should like to know it, as many farmers 
in this county are sending to Vermont and Massachu- 
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setts for their seed, imagining that the Peach Blow is 
a superior variety. E.L. Coy. West Hebron, N. Y. 
[The potato known as the “‘ Western Red,” in some 
parts of the country, is the same as that known as the 
‘* Peach Blow” in other sections. } 

Work on THE HoG.— LE. B., Milan, O. Youat and 
Martin’s is the best work on the Hog—price $1.25, 
sent by mail, prepaid. There is a smaller work by 
Richardson -- price 25 cents. We very much need a 
good American work on the breeding, management, 
and fattening of swine. We cannot answer your oth- 
er inquiry. 

Licorice.—J. S. E., Freeport, Ill. The roots of 
this plant can be obtained of W. R. Prince & Co., 
Flushing, N. ¥. According to Louden, it requires a 
deep sandy loam soil, trenched to the depth of two and 
a half to three feet, and three years’ growth to ma- 
ture the roots. 


TIME FOR GRAFTING.—Please inform me the proper 
time to cut grafts, and also the best time to graft, &c. 
GEORGE T. OsBorn. Pawling, N. Y. 

Grafts may be cut at any time between the fall of 
the leaf in autumn, and the commencement of the 
circulation of the sap or swelling of the buds in spring. 
Cherry trees must be grafted very early, or the gratts 
will not sueceed. The best success we ever had (with 
several thousands,) was on the first approach of warm 
weather, while the snow was yet six inches deep under 
foot. As a general rule for cherries, they must be set 
a fortnight before the buds swell. If set just at the 
swelling of the buds, they rarely grow. Plums should 
be grafted next after cherries. Apple and pear grafts 
do well if set while the buds are swelling, the grafts 
having been kept dormant. They will grow if set 
even when the stocks are in leaf, but their growth is 
not so vigorous as when set earlicr. 


Spring WHeat.—Can you, or any of your numerous 
correspondents inform me, where the ‘‘China,” or 
‘‘Canada Club” spring wheat can be obtained—the 
cost per bushel, &¢. Which, in your opinion, is the 
best kind of the many varieties of spring wheat to 
cultivate? L.L.Weexs. East Line, N Y. [The 
different varieties of spring wheat can be had at the 
stores of Pease & Co. and Emery & Bros., in this 
city, at $2 25 to $3 per bushel. For comparative mer- 
its of the different varieties, see an article in the Co. 
Gent. of Feb. 14, or in the March Cultivator. ] 

LEACHED AND UNLEACHED AsneEs.—Will it answer 
to use guano and leached ashes together in the furrows 
for potatoes? If not, will a pile of six or eight tons 
leach sufficiently from fall to spring, to be laid on the 
ground? Plaster and phosphate of lime have been 
used here without any success. Is poudrette a ma- 
nure that will answer here? A Susscriper. Suffolk 
Co. N. Y. [We have already stated that guano, used 
as a constituent of compost, is the true way to use it, 
in which way it generally succeeds more or less. Our 
correspondent must give it a full and fair trial, on a 
small scale—this will be more satisfactory than any 
theory or opinion. Unleached ashes are stronger than 
leached, and consequently may be used in much small- 
er proportion—say one-fourth or one-fifth. If applied 
when strong and fresh to land in autumn, and evenly 
and thinly spread, the potash will be dissolved by rains 
and carried into the soil, and exert a very beneficial 
influence in all cases where this ingredient is needed. 
Good poudrette will be useful in all soils where com- 
mon yard-manure succeeds. | 


Paint For GATES.—Wishing to make a number of 
farm gates this spring, and being of oak and hard to 
plane, I should like to paint them with some cheap 
paint. In the March No. of the Cultivator some are 
mentioned. Would they do for gates? How much 
would gas-tar cost? E. P. Sr. Joun. Oberlin, Ohio. 
[Gas-tar can be usually had at coal-gas-works, for 
about $3 per barrel, and may therefore be regarded as 
a very cheap paint. Wehave never found anything 
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its equal in preserving wood from decay. It would be 
admirable for farm gates, where the black color is no 
objection. We can give no practical information on 
the comparative cost and value of blue vitriol as ap- 
plied to wood.} 


What is the best or right quantity of peas to sow 
broadcast to the acre, to produce the greatest growth 
for plowing under in the fall for the improvement of 
land of a sandy thin quality. I speak both of the com- 
mon kind and Oregon. O.C. A. Center, N.C. [We 
can answer only for the common pea, which is usually 
sown at the rate of about three bushels per acre, but 
we would sow at least six for green manure. This 
quantity of seed will give nearly double the amount 
of vegetable growth, which would be of much greater 
value than the increased cost of seed. Both ways may 
be tried, for the sake of showing the superior economy 
of the thick seeding. } 


Grown WuHEAT.—I want to inquire if wheat that 
has grown in the stack, some of it an inch or two long, 
will be fit for seed? C.W.W. Eden Prairie, M. 
T. [It will not be safe to use it for seed, as but little 
of it, if any, will start again.] 

GrowTH oF Norway Spruce.—How long will it re- 
quire the Norway Spruce to grow to 8 or 10 feet in 
height, so as to form a good screen to a yard, from 
winds, and is it the quickest that could be had of ever- 
greens, and how thick should they be set out? R. 
Hatron. Waynesville, O. [The Norway Spruce will 
grow 3 or 4 feet in a year, if it has good soil and a fair 
chance. Trees 2 or 3 feet high when set out, and re- 
ceiving the best management in transplanting, would 
be 10 feet high in 3 or 4 years. On all soils, the Nor- 
way Spruce is the most rapid and certain evergreen— 
although on favorable soils, the white pine will grow 
as fast. 


Compost.—I want to make a fertilizer for corn and 
potatoes, by mixing hen manure, night-soil, coal dust, 
and plaster together—want the whole dried and pul- 
verized fine. How shall I do it, and what part of each 
should be used? Would ashes be beneficial? An 
early answer from some one is desirable. W. H. JEn- 
nINGS. Milton, Ct. [The exact proportion of these 
ingredients are not essential. Of the two first, one or 
both may be used as they happen to be on hand. 
Enough charcoal dust should be added to render them 
dry enough to crumble when worked over, and a fourth 
to a tenth of plaster may be added. These ingredi- 
ents should be left in a sheltered heap for a few weeks, 
until sufficiently dried through, and then pulverized 
finely by working over with a steei rake.] 

—>— 

WInTER IN InDIANA.—A correspondent at Linton, 
Greene Co., says the winter there has been the cold- 
est since its settlement. The thermometer has been 
down to 26 and 28 degrees below zero, with an unusual 
amount of snow. ‘The writer adds :—" The effect of 
the cold on the peach trees is sad indeed; they are 
killed down as far as they stood above the snow, and 
my Virgalieu pear trees are also killed. Whether 
they are generally killed or not, I am not prepared to 
say. The Isabella grape vine has nearly all the last 
year’s wood killed.” 


Peach Trees Kittep.—Extract of a letter from a 
subscriber at Nashville, Tenn.:—‘ I find on examining 
my peach trees that most of them are completely des- 
troyed by the severity of the winter. My orchard 
contains over 3000 trees; three-fourths of them are 
entirely dead ; possibly a few may survive, but badly 
seathed. It is rather an unpleasant sight to look at 
three thousand trees of the choicest varieties, which 
produced the past year over three thousand dollars af- 
ter all expenses paid. On many of the trees the bark 
is loose upon the stem and can be taken off the wood, 
looking as black as mahogany. I have not heard of 
the condition of other trees in this vicinity having just 
discovered my own loss.’ 
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Schenectady Agricultural Works. 


fy consequence of the increased demand for their 
Improved RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, 
THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
Combined THRASHERS and WINNOWERS, 
Circular SAWING MACHINES and CLOVER 
HULLERS, 

The undersigned have purchased a large establishment in 
Schenectady, N. Y., and are now prepared by increased fa- 
cilities to supply all orders from any part of the country 
promptly. G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 

Schenectady, March 6, 1856—w& mif 

Sharon, Feb. 12, 1856. 
Messrs. G. WestTiInGuovsE & Co.: 


Gents—The two-horse power, thresher and winnower, 
that | bought of you last August, has worked to my entire 
satisfaction. ‘The persons for whom | have threshed say they 
never had a machine work equal to it. I have thrashed from 
300 10 600 bushels of oats per day, and from 150 to 225 bush- 
els of wheat. In all cases it cleaned the grain more perfect- 
ly than is usually done by hand mills. 1 have also threshed 
from 300 to 350 bushels of buckwheat in a day, IT have 
threshed about 25,000 bushels of grain with the machine since 
] purchased it, all with two horses, and they are now in much 
beiter condition than when | commenced. There has been 
Yours. &c., 


no repairs to the machine yet. 
MICHAEL SUTPHEN. 
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Important Aid to Farmers. 





HORSB HOEING MACHINE. 


W. SHARES’ Patent Horse Planting and Hoeing 
D. Machines, for the cultivation of corn, potatoes and 
hoed crops generally, warranted to save one-half the labor 
over any other implement now in use, if used understanding- 
ly; especially adapted for planting and hoeing potatoes, 
which can be done in a workmanlike manner with these ma- 
chines, without the use of the common hoe at all. 
For further particulars, address the subscriber, who will 
send circulars, recommendations, or any information desired, 
free. to any part of the United States. ‘The above machines 
are manufactured and sold by the patentee. Patent rights for 
sale. D. W. SHARES, Hamden, Ct. 
HORACE P. SHARES, of Hamden, Conn., sole Ageut 
for the State of New-York. April 3—wltm1t* 
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Tue Oakes Cow Beaten.—From the milk of the 
eclebrated ‘‘ Oakes cow,” there was made, according 
to the record, in 1814, 300 lbs. of butter—in 1815, 400 
Ibs., and in 1816, 484} lbs. Mr. Joan H. Carswe ct, 
of West Exeter, Otsego Co., N. Y., has furnished us a 
statement of the product of his Devon cow “ Beauty,” 
from which it appears that in forty-two weeks, com- 
mencing Feb. 6, 1855, she gave 7,450 Ibs. of milk, 
from which was made 512 lbs. of butter. This is an 
average of about 124 quarts of milk, and but a fraction 
less than an average of 1} lbs. butter per day for the 
whole 294 days. This is a very extraordinary yield 
—one which has very rarely been equalled. We will 
not ask, who can ‘* beat,” but who can equal this? 

‘* Beauty ” received the first prize as a seven year 
old cow at the Otsego Co. Fair in 1854, and the first as 
the best milch cow in 1855. Beauty was got by “Star,” 
from Mr. Blackman’s stock of Butternuts, and her dam 
by “Red Jacket,” from Madison county. 

In connection with the above, we may state that an 
imported Alderney cow, ‘‘ Flora,’’ owned by Mr. Mor- 
LEY of Mass., yielded, from May 10, 1853, to April 26, 
1854, (fifty weeks,) 511? lbs. of butter. The English 
books, however, record an instance where the product 
greatly exceeded either of these instances—that of a 
Sussex cow, owned by Wa. Cramp, of Lewes, Sussex, 
whose milk, from April 6, 1807, to April 4, 1808, 51 
weeks and four days, produced 675 lbs. butter. 

Mr. Peter McHare of New Scotland in this county, 
has just purchased of Mr. CARSWELL one of “‘ Beauty’s”’ 
calves, a two-year old bull called ‘ Chief,” got by ‘* Os- 
ceola,”’ who received the first prize as a two-year old 
bull at the State Fair in 1852, and the second prize as 
a three-year old at the State Fair in 1853. To ‘ Chief” 
was awarded the first prize for yearling bulls at the 
last Otsego Co. Fair. 





Wuite Fuax Seep.—The white flax seed, advertised 
by Mr. THorBuRN, was raised by Mr. J. P. Noxon of 
White Creek, Wash. Co., N. Y., whosays—‘ The white 
Russian flax seed which I exhibited at the State Fair, 
and sold to Mr. Thorburn, was raised from seed im- 
ported from Russia. It is said to produce more and a 
better quality of oil, than the common seed—the ave- 
rage crop is ten to fifteen bushels seed, and about 250 
lbs. lint per acre, both of which are considered at the 
flax mills as superior to the common kind.” 





Morean Horses.—D. C. Linsuey, Esq., of Middle- 
bury, Vt., is preparing & history of this celebrated 
breed of horses, which will occupy about 250 pages— 
price $1—sent by mail free. They are worthy of this 
honor. Probably no single animal produced or intro- 
duced into this country ever left such decided marks 
on his progeny as the original Justin Morgan horse. 
nor has there been one whose produce has been such a 
source of profit to their breeders. The origin and his- 
tory of this horse was first given to the public in THE 
CuLtivaToR in 1842, by Justin Morgan of Stockbridge, 
Vt., and John Morgan of Lima in this state. 





ADVERTISEMENTS.—The Horse Hoe of Mr. SHARES 
is highly praised by those who have used it.—For fur- 
ther account of Mr. Canoon’s extraordinary Seedling 
Rhubarb, see Co. Gent., vol. 6, p. 239.—Mr. Warn- 
wrIGHT’s Devon cattle and Essex pigs are among the 
best in the country.—See also new advertisements this 
week from Parsons & Co., J. M. Toorsurn & Co., A. 
M. TrepweELL, Jonn Sav, E. C. Farrcuitp & Co., 
Hovey & Co., and others. 





DistInGuISHED GuEsts —Great preparations are 
making for the inauguration of the Dudley Observa- 
tory and the opening of the new Natural History ; 
Rooms in this city, to take place in August next, in 
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connection with the annual meeting of the American 
Scientific Association. Invitations have been extend- 
ed to the most eminent scientific men abroad, and 
hopes are entertained that Prof. Liesic of Munich, 
Prof. Airy of Greenwich Hospital, Le Verrier, of 
France, ARGELANDER, of Germany, and the Struves, 
of Russia, will be present. A free passage for such 
gentlemen as may be able to avail themselves of the 
invitation, has been offered by the owners of the Cu- 
nard, Collins, Glasgow and other lines, and James S. 
WapswortH, Esq., of Geneseo, has tendered $500 to 
defray the expenses of Baron Liebig. 





Britiine’s Corn PLANTER AND FERTILISER.—Since 
the high commendation of this machine, by a subscri- 
ber in Otsego county, published in another part of this 
paper, was in type, we have received an advertise- 
ment from its manufacturers, which will appear next 
week ; and we are sorry to learn that, as yet, no ar- 
rangements have been made for its sale in this State. 
If it equals the representation given of it by our cor- 
respondent, whom we know to be entirely disinterested 
in the matter, it should be for sale at all our agricul- 
tural warehouses. 


D10scoREA BATATAS.—Somebody has sent us a copy 
of ‘Life Illustrated,” with an article marked, on 
this plant, from Wm. R. Prince, in which the writer at- 
tempts to be very severe on the article in the Co. Gent. 
of Feb. 28, which represented the plant as altogether 
unworthy the praise Mr. Prince and others have be- 
stowed upon it. We do not deem any reply to the re- 
marks of Mr. P. necessary; but we add that several 
gentlemen in Great Britain, who gave it a fair trial 
the last year, have pronounced it an entire failure. 
We had marked some reports of trials with it, reported 
in a late no. of the Irish Farmer’s Gazette, for inser- 
tion, but the paper has been mislaid. A writer in the 
‘‘Country Gentleman’s Newspaper,” London, says he 
made a trial of it last year, and used every means 
to coax them forward for three or four weeks, giving 
them a good soil, and a good and warm situation ; and 
the result was a product of three ownces from one root. 

Since writing the above, we have received the an- 
nexed, to which we cheerfully give place : 

The following is an extract of a letter to the Com. of 
Patents from W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, late public gardener 
in Washington, and formerly of the U.S. Exploring Ex- 
pedition, residing at present at Govanstuwn, near Bal- 
timore, Maryland: ‘‘The two small tubers of the Di- 
oscorea batatas which you gave me last spring, I start- 
ed in a hot-bed and planted them out about the mid- 
dle of May, in a deep, yellow, loamy soil. About the 
middle of November I dug the roots, and found two of 
them over two feet in length and four inches in circum- 
ference. Next season I intend to plant these roots and 
the small tubers propagated from the leaves, and allow 
them to remain in the ground dnring next winter, as I 
think in a second year they will attain a large size, 
after protecting them from frost by covering with straw 
or leaves.” 

Ag. CottecEes.—The Legislature of New-York have 
just appropriated $40,0U0 toward the founding of an 
Agricultural College, to be paid when the Trustees of 
the Institution shall have secured a like sum by sub- 
scription. This sum has all, or nearly all, been secu- 
red, and we may therefore reasonably look for the es- 
tablishment of the institution as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be perfected. 

The Legislature of Maryland have also just made 
an annual appropriation of $6,000, for the support of 
an Ag. College. This annual appropriation is, how- 
ever, not available to the college until subscriptions to 
its capital stock to the amount of 2000 shares at $25 
per share be actually secured and made good. 











Pansers AnD Darstes.—H. W., West Meriden, Ct. 
You can get these plants at all the principal nurseries 
in the country. 






























































Award of Premiums for 1856. 


The time allowed for competition for the prizes offer- 
ed for subscriptions to our papers having expired April 
10th, we announce the following awards, premising 
that any error which may have crept into our accounts 
will be rectified with the greatest pleasure. 


1. Hiram Mills, Lewis Co., for........... $173.83 ....850 
2. I. W. Briggs, Wayne Co.........0.0.. 133.40 .... 45 
3. John R. Howard, Mass., ..... o0beben 06.67 .... 40 
4. Dutchess Co. Ag. Society, bd pacuete ois ies Ee soc. OO 
5. E. Benedict, Clinton Co... .......064-6 :* We ages ae 
6. C. F. Webster, re 75.10 .... 25 
7. L. W. Curtis, Madison CO.g iccccctccg. } M;00,.i... 80 
&. G. W. Durant, Albany Co... ctocde C4,96'.....8 
9. C. B. Sheldon, Delaware Co., . iapemenns 64.00 .... 10 
10. A. Cary, Montgomery Co.,,........06+ 61.95 .... 6 


11. The Six Quarto Vous. CULTIVATOR to each of the fol- 
lowing Ten :— 


P. R. Close, Connecticut, for........ee+. re $54 .67 
Cumberland Co. (N. J.) Ag. Society, ........... 51.38 
A. L. Saunders, Madison Co.,........ Pocdocetes 49.83 
Ry OE EERIE II 48.00 
Geo. Hamilton, Nova Sevtia, eT ee ee 4G 40 
Dt, Ea. GO. Oe, TIRCIONE 0000s cg sedecevees eves 45.00 
D. FROMOGK RTE CG gi:5 cc cic cn dccwsin detects ede 42.96 
H.W. Tryon, and L. Selleck, Orange Co., oceieee 42.11 
GS. W GUOGrt, COMNGCHICE,. 6 ce viceces codsces 42.00 
Robert Bell, Canada, ...... piwew tenon Hnegeeeas 40.30 


12. The Transactions N. Y. State Ag. Society for 1854, to 
the following Ten :— 


Jas. Weils, Fu! PT cccectimecinnce At Sy a | 
C. G. Wetmore, Living: ate dng OO ree 37 .50 
William Newbury, Michigan,..... SWeesiceace «. 33.75 
A. S. Moss, Chautauque Co.,,....cccccccccecces 33.00 
P. Stedman, Massachusetts,..........4 pos bebe 33.00 
J. F. Bente, BRS De ines Xe 5006 5-0-0480 spoons 32 67 
A. Whedon, Vermont.......... seebeseawenetan 32 00 
H. D. Bennett, Michigan,........... ES ices ¥eeed 31.50 
GB. Das Vinee ttt, 0555. ii 0680 0d00s ese cst dtessige 30.00 
ee erry eoer re er Te re Ficeseets 29.16 


13. In addition to the above, which comprise all the pre- 
miums offered, we will send either of the volumes of the 
CuLTIvaTor for 1844 or 1545, bound, to each of the fol- 
lowing gentleman, as they may respectively prefer : 

Messrs. B. Hoy1, Connecticut, R. C. Richardson, Tennes- 
see, A, Willard, Greene a H. Whipple & Son. Muss., L. A, 
Brown, Conn., Jas. Lee, Vt., John Bush, Jr., Delaware Co., 
N. 8. Hakes, N. J., N. A, Jr., Delaware Co., H. Shep- 
pard, N. J., J. M. Hart, Oswego Co.. G H. Parkhurst, Mont- 
gomery Co. N.S Pond, Conn., H. V. Welton, Conn.. Geo. 
Edwards. Steuben Co., W. J. Blakely, Mich., and J. W. 
Gamble, Ohio. 

To all the above, as well as many others, we are 
greatly indebted for their generous exertions to secure 
the increased circulation of our Journal. Although 
fully aware that the premiums awarded afford in ma- 
ny cases but very slight compensation for trouble and 
expenses incurred, as well as that multitudes of our 
friends can receive no more substantial reward for 
their efforts, than our thanks, and their own conscious- 
ness of some self-denial in a good cause,—neverthe- 
less we can but indulge the hope that both successful 
and unsuccessful will be encouraged to “try again” 
another season, with renewed spirit. 
endeavored to send bound copies of the RectstEeR to 
all who have sent twenty subscribers to the Cutt. and 
Rea. with the money, and whose names are not inclu- 
ded in the above lists. If any who have been acci- 
dentally omitted will inform us, they shall now receive 
it. 

We hold the volumes of the Cuitrvator and Tran- 
SACTIONS above awarded, subject to the order of the 
recipients. The quarto vols. CuLT. are too heavy to 
go by mail? Will our friends let us know how they 
prefer to have them sent? The Cash Premiums will 
be paid on demand. 


Saves or Snort-Horns.—We learn that S. P. Cuap- 
MAN, Esq., of Mount Pleasant Farm, Clockville, Mad- 
ison Co., N. Y., one of the best breeders of ’ Short- 
Horns in the State, has recently made several sales 
from his fine herd. He has sold his ‘‘ Second Duke,” 
a red bull calf, got by Halton (11552,)—dam, the im- 
ported cow ‘‘ Agate,” to Messrs. Frencn & Ray, of 
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Lenox, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. Martin HEYDENBURE 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., purchased “ Third Duke,” got 
by Halten—dam, the first premium Bates heifer, 
‘“ Hilpa 4th;” and Mr. V. J. Birpszyre, of Pompey 
Hill, Onondaga Co. N. Y., has purchased the cow 
“ Ruby,” got by Symmetry (12170)—dam, Willey 3d 

—“ Ruby 8th,” got by Halton—dam, Ruby 2d; and 
“* Duchess 3d,” got by Halton—dam, the first prize 
cow Duchess. 


Fruit Trees Destroyed by Micz.—The past win- 
ter and present spring will be long remembered by 
fruit growers and nurserymen, for the great number 
and destructive attacks of mice, in western New-York. 
Nearly every man who has young trees has suffered ; 
and many, severely. Nurserymen have Jogt variously 
from one to six or seven thousand dollars each. Whole 
rows, and even blocks, of trees have been girdled from 
one end to the other, with occasional exceptions, even 
on very clean ground. The aggregate loss in western 
New-York, is probably not less than half a million 
dollars. The writer is unable to answer separately the 
inquiries made of him, for the best way to save the 
trees. If they are several years old and valuable, 
they may be saved with much certainty by cutting or 
chiseling several furrows between the upper and lower 
bark, and fitting into these portions of limbs, bark out- 
wards, made to fit accurately, like grafting, the edges 
of the bark above and below, pared smooth for this 
purpose. These form connecting links between the two 
parts, and if well done will save the tree. They are 
to be well waxed over, and 3 or 4 stout stakes are to be 
driven near, to prevent their being displaced by hoeing, 
plowing, &c., » common cause of failure. The greater 
the number of these connections, the sooner the whole 
wound will grov over. The vigor of the tree will be 
diminished for a time. A skillful workman will thus 
save 20 or 30 good trees in a day.’ If the girdled por- 
tion is long, the operation will be more difficult. Where 
the outer bark only is taken off, waxing alone will 
answer. 


A Goop Heirer.—I send you the weight of a heif- 
er 3 years old, a grade Durham, which I think very 
good for a Connecticut farmer, though perhaps not ve- 
ry great for New-York State farms : 








Live weight, ...... nenpecenbehesreees +1595 Ibs. 
i —: ppeghepennsencennn tsegius ns 996 
Entrails, fat or rough taliow,.........+e4+- 139 
We AE DUE ict Jotncnnstseearecuna $6 ‘ 


The heifer was raised by my father, Gilbert Close, 
Esq., of Stanwich, Ct. P.R. c. 





Goop Pies.—Col. Newton Wixcox of West Win- 
field, Herkimer Co., N. Y., raised and fatted two pigs, 
half’ Suffolk, that dressed 744 1bs.—one weighed 398, 
the other 346 Ibs. Age one year and five days. 
Slaughtered the 15th of March, 1856. 








BOWE DUST, 
ROUND, Turnings and Sawings. 
For sale by A. LONGETT. 
34 Cliff-st., corner of Fulton, New-York. 
Feb. 27—wSim3t 





* CONSTERNATION.” 


+. ~ celebrated imported thorough-bred horse, will stand 
the present season as hereiofore at the farm of J. B. 
Burnet, Esq., 1} miles west of Syracuse. Terms $10 the 
season—$20 to insure. The money to be paid in advance in 
allcases. Where insurance is effected, a receipt will be 
given, promising to refund the money in case the mure does 
not get in foal. Pasturage for 50 cenis per week, at risk of 
owners. ¢ J. B. BURNET, 
May 1, 1856—w91m2t Syracuse. 


PURE BRED STOCK 


OR SALE—Ti.crough Bred Durham Cattle, Pure Bred 
Spanish Sheep French Sheep, Suffolk Pigs and Essex 
Pigs. Applyto J. 8. GOE, Tippecanoe, 4} miles east of 
Brownsville, Fayee Co., Pa. Jan I—w&mly* 
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“EMERY BROTHERS. 


ORIGINAL AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ALBAN Y AGRICULTURAL WORES, 
ON HAMILTON, LIBERTY AND UNION STREETS. 


WAREHOUSE, SEED STORE AND SALES ROOMS, 
562 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
Emery’s Patent Changeable Railroad Horse Powers and Overshot Threshing Machines and Separators : 
Agricultural Machines and Implements of the Latest and most Improved kinds Extant ; 


DEALERS IN GRAIN, FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS, 
—_—— do}  —— 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE ABOVE NAMED ESTABLISHMENT ARE THE SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
EMERY’S PATENT HORSE POWER, &c,, 
f-@ All Arrangements with other Parties for their Manufacture having Expired. 


oo above Power is the only kind in use, which by their 

gears and pulleys are adapted to different degrees of 
force and velocity, thereby adapting its use te the various 
purposes of the farmer and mechanic. Tt is this which has 
given lo it its world-w de reputation. Upwards of Twelve 
Hundred sets were sold of this patent, in this city alone, the 
past season, and not one found unsatisfactory or returned, 
notwithstanding the warranty to give satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser. 

The proprietors have expended more time and money to 
improve, pertect and introduce agricultural machinery. than 
those of any similar establishment in this country, aud with 
unequalied success—having first commenced the business in 
this city in 1846, afler twelve years’ previous practieal expe- 
rience in connection with the most extensive establishment 
in this country, 

The Thresher and Cleaner is the most efficient one in use 
—wirranted to thresh clean and fast as the best and not to 


| 
| 
| 
| 





waste any of the grain. Clover Mills, Feed Cutters, Sawing 
and other machines constantly on hand, and no exertions will 
be spared to meet the wishes of those dealing in and using 
the class of implements they manufacture. ‘The public may 
rest assured the reputation heretofore earned for their machi- 
nery, &c , shall be fully sustained, by employing none but 
the best material and workmanship, and by a siriet attention 
to business, they hope to merit and enjoy a Continuance of 
the patronage heretefure sv liberally bestowed. 


LOCAL AGENTS, in all the principal Towns and Citie® 
in this and other countries, Where none are already estab- 
lished, are solicited, 10 whom if well accredited, most libe- 
ral terms will Le afforded for making this business 4 safe and 
profitable investment. All correspondence promptly attend- 
ed to. 

(>> Full Descriptive Hlustrated Price Catalogues sent gra- 
tis on application. April 24—wltmit 
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Sees re iain 
Emery’s Corn Planter and Seed Drill. 


KE above cut represents this planter. In using it the 

operator takes the handie as with a wheelbarrow, and 
walks off erect. ‘The machine, making its own furrow, and 
counting and measuring its own quantity of seed, deposits it 
in hills or drills at pleasure, and at any distance apart. cover- 
ing the seed after it is dropped, and compressing it afler it is 
covered, by means of the roller, and doing the whole at one 
an! the same time. 

The speed of the cylinder or brush may be varied by 
placing the movable pinion (which is on the connecting 
shaft.) in any of the different rows of cogs on the main 
wheel. and there confining it by means of an iron pin. By 
referring tothe eut the planter will be readily understood. 

It is equally adapted for being used by hand, or by a horse. 
Several hundred have been sold annually, and have given 
universal satistetion, One acre per bonr is readily planted. 
and may be called a fair estimate of their capabilities, with 
the rows three feet apart. 

It isone of the most simple machines for the purposes de- 
signed that has ever been introduced, All small seeds are 





dropped by mena of a revolving circular brush inside, which 
operates quite on the bottom of the hopper. By means of mo- 
viable tin plates, widh different sized holes in them, the seed is 
forced through the plates by the brush. All seeds. as carrot, 
parsnip, onion. turnip, &e , without regard to form or weight, 
are dropped with equal preci-ion. 

For planting corn, a wooden cyiinder is used, just filling 
the hopper mouth. This cylinder is perforated With cavities 
lo receive any required number of kernels of corn, beans, 
peas, &c., anda set screw is inserted. The quantity ix re gu- 
lated by turning the screw down or up. All the cavities of 
any pert of them may be used at the same time, according to 
the distance desired to drop the seeds. With rows wider or 
narrower. more or less ground may be planted in the same 
time. Price $14 and warranted. A smell. l ght Hand Drill 
Brush Seed Pinter, operating same us above in principle, 
for drilling only. Price #6 and warranted. 

So accurately have they worked, that on a good piece of 
ground of 20 acres, the machine Was sel 10 drop the desired 
quantity at the requisite distance, and a calculiuion made, 
and the quantity of seed for the whole fie! d Was meusured ; 
and when “ was planted, a little over a quart of seed re main. 
ed in the hopper. After the corn had come up, nene had 
been missed; but any ten hills in one part would not vary in 
number with another part of the whole field 

Also constantly on hand a full and complete assortment of 
the most spproved Farming Implements and Machines. Al- 
vo Grain, Field and Garden Seeds, all fresh and true to name 
and kind. The farming public will find their interest promo- 
ted by making an examination of qualities and prices at the 
above establishment before purchasing elsewhere. 

SAMPLE AND SALES ROOMS, No. 52 State, 

April 17—w&milt Corner Green-st., Albany, N. Y. 
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Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
F THE finest growth and choicest kinds, from Hen. 
Erastus Corning’s Nursery. at the Excelsior Agricultu- 
ral Store. RICHARD H. PEASE, 
April 17—wlimIt 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany. 





North Devon and Ayrshire Cows, 
5 eeeemeeten:. for sale by 
ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
Union Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 23 
Fulion Street, New-York City, or Madison, Monroe 
County, New-Jersey. April 17—w4tm2t 


100.000 POUNDS GUANO, 


ND other fertilizers, and all kinds of FIELD and GAR- 
DEN SEEDs, at the Excelsior Agricultural Store. 
RICHARD H. PEASE, 
369 & 371 Broadway, Albany. 





April 17—witmlt 





FOR SALE. 


HOROUGH-BRED AYRSHIRE COW, “Lacy 
Green,”’ bred by Capt. Nye. from stock imported by him 
from Ayrshire. Address ALFRED M. ‘TREDWELL, 
Aprii 10—w3t Madison, Morris Co., New-Jersey. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
‘i buy SEEDS and SEED PLANTERS, Plows, Har- 


rows, and all other implements; and the most important 
question any Farmer should ask after reading this, is, “Have 
] all the tools for my spring work??? If not. go or write to 
the Excelsior Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 369 
& 371 Broadway, Aloany. N. Y.. and boy them cheap for cash. 
April 10—witmlt RICH’DH PEASE. Preprietor. 








Green Mountain Morgan Stallion. 


Re SALE —The subseriber offers for sale his beautiful 

Green Mountain Stallion, from the celebrated old Green 
Mountain Morgan of Royalston. Mass. He is 6 years old.— 
weighs 1000 ibs—of a benntiful dark chestuut color—a fine 
figure, prompt action, and a superior roadster, combining in 
a murked degree all the characteristics of the celebrated 
Morgan stock. Tis colts stand deservedly high. and are 
among the best in this part of the country. To those wish- 
ing lo improve their stock of hor-es by a mixture of a strain 
of the old Morgan blood, this opportunity offers a rare chance. 

JAS. P. UPHAM, 


May !—m3t Cizremout, N. (1. 





Farm Lands for Sale. 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


18 NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER 
Two Million of Acres of Farming Lands, 
In Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on Long Credits and 
at Low Rates of Interest. 


g pew an lands were granted by the Government, to aid in 
the construction of this Railroad, and inclade some of the 
richest and most fertle Prairies in the Stee. interspersed 
here and there wit) magiuificent groves of oak and other 
timber, "Phe Road extends from Chiengo, on the North. 
Mast. to Cairo at the South and frem thence to Galena and 
Dunleith. inthe Newh-we-textreme of the State and as all the 
lands lie within fifieen miles on each side of this Read, ready 
and cheap means are afforded by it for tran-porting the pro. 
ducts of the lands to any of these pois and from thence 
to astern and Southern markets, Moreover, the rapid 
growth of flourishing towns and villages a’ong the line. and 
the great increase in populat on by immigration. ete . afford a 
substntial and growing home-demand for farm produce. 





The soil is adark, rich mould, from one to five feet indepth. 
iz gently rolling and pecularly fitted for grazing cattle and 
sheep. or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, ete 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the 
well known characteristics of Hlinois lands, ‘Trees are not 
required to be cut down. stumps grubbed or stone picked off, 
ais generally the case in cultivateng new band in the older 
States. ‘Phe first crop of Indian com. planted on the newly 
breken sol usually repays the co-t of plowing and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-tirned sod is sure to yield very 
Lirge profits, A man with a plow and two yoke of oxen 
will break one and a half te two neres per day. Contracts 
eon be mate for bresking. ready for corn or wheat. at fiom 
$2 to 250 per acre. By judicious management, the tand may 
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t be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of 
cultivation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, etc.. will be forwarded at reasonable 
rates tu Chicago, for the Eastern market, and t» Caire for the 


Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands 6f [linois 
over the high-priced lands m the Eastern and Middle States, 
is known to be much more than sufficient to pay the diffe- 
rence of transportation to the Eastern market. 


B.tuminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, 
and is acheap and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at 
several points along the Road at $1.50 to $4.00 per ton; Wood 
can be had at the same rates per cord, 


Those who think of settling in Iowa or Minnesota, should 
bear in mind, that lands there, of any value, along the water 
courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of :— 
that for those located in the interior, there are no Convenicn- 
ces for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not 
having been introduced there. That to send the produce of 
these innds. one or 1wo hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would co-t much more than the expense of cultivating them, 
and hence. Government lands thus situated, at BL.25 per acre, 
are not so good investments as the land of this company at 
the prices fixed, 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in 
Kansas and Nebraska, for ahbough vacant lands may be 
found nearer the water courses, the distance to market ts fur 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands 
ure carried either in wagons, or interrupted water communi- 
cations, increases the expenses of tranportation, which mu-t 
be berne by the settlers, in the reduced price of their pro- 
ducts; and to that extem precisely are the incomes from their 
farms, and of course on their investments, annually and eve- 
ry year recuced. 

The great fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this 
company. and their consequent yield over those of the East- 
ern and Middle States, is much more than sufficient to pay 
the difference in cost of transportation, especially in view of 
the facilities furnished by this Road, and others with which 
it connects, the operations of which are not interrupted by 
the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price wili vary from #5 to $25, according to loea- 
tion. quality, ete. Contracts for Deeds may be made during 
the year 1856 stipulating the purchase money to be paid iu 
five annoal installments. The first 10 become doe in two 
years from the date of contract, and the others annually 
thereafter. ‘Phe last payment will become due at the end of 
the sixth year from the date of the contract. 


Interest will be charged at only 3 per cent. per an. 


As a security to the performance of the contract,the first two 
years’ imerest must be paid in advance, and it must be an- 
dersiood that at least one tenth of the land purchased shall 
yearly be brought under cultivation. 


Twenty per cent. from the credit price will be deducted for 
enash. ‘The company’s construction bonds will be recived 
as cash, 

They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided into one living and 
three bed-rooms, and wi'l cost complete set op on ground 
chosen aivwhere along the Road, #150 in cash. exclusive of 
transportation. Larger buildings may be comracted for at 
proportionate rates, The Company wil! forward all the ma- 
terials for sueh buildings over their road promptly. 


Special arraugements with denlers can be made to supply 
those purchasing the Company's hinds with fencing materials, 
agricultural tools. and an oufit of provisions in any quantty, 
aut the loawesi wholesale prices 
Ready Framed Farm Buildings. which canbe set up ina ferv 

days, can be obiained from responsible persons. 


It is believed that the price, long credit, and low raté of in- 
terest. charged for these lands. will enable a man with a few 
hundred collars in cash and ordinary industry, to make him- 
self independent before all the purchase money becomes due 
In the mean time, the rapid settlement of the country will 
probably have increased their vaiue four or five fold. When 
required an experienced person will accompany applicants, 
to give information and aid in selecting lands. 

Circu ars, ceitaining numerons instances of suceessful 
farming. signed by respectable and well-known farmers liv- 
ing in the neighborhood of the Railroad lands. throngheut 
the Stute—also the cost of fencing. price of cattle, expense 
of harvesting, threshing. ete., by contraet—or any other in- 
formation—will be cheerfully given. on application. either 
personnlly or by letter, in English. French. or German, ad- 
dressed to JOHN WILSON, 

Land Commissioner of the IUinois Central R. R. Co 

Office in the New Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South 

Water Street, Chicago, Il. May 1—m6t 
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UNION AGRICULTURAL 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
No. 23 Fulton Street, (near Fulton Market,) New-York. 


HE undersigned having succeeded to the business for the 
Manufacture and Saie of Agricu!tural Implements and 
Machinery, heretofore conducted by Messrs. Ralph & Co., at 
No, 23 Fulton-st., intends to continue the same in all its 
branches, and is prepared to furnish goods of the best style 
and quality at low prices. 

Machinery, or any articles in the line, manufactured to or- 
der. according to pattern. at short notice. 

His facilities for manufacturing enable him to offer to Deal- 
ers aud Farmers the folowing leading articles at low figures : 

Hand and Power Corn Shellers, 

Fan Mills, 

Piows, Harrows, Cultivators, 

Revolving Hay Rakes, 

Spring Tooth Hay Rakes, (the best rake in use.) 
Cast Iron Corn Mills for Hand or Power, 
Road Scrapers, Whee! Barrows, 

Field and Garden Rollers, 

Corn and Cotton Plunters, 

Post or Ground Augurs, 

Hay, Straw and Siaik Cutters, 

Wagons and Carts, 

Vegetable or Root Cutters, 

Sausage Cutters and Stuffers. 

In connection with extensive farming operations, I have for 
some years past given much attention to the raising of tho- 
rough-bred SHORTHORN, NORTH DEVON aud AYR- 
SHIRE CATTLE, and other fiue stock, and now offer the 
advantage of my knowledge and experience to persons desir- 
ing to purchase. A. M. TREDWELL 

March 27—w5itk& eow4i—m3t 


Felton’s Self-Sharpening 
PORTABLE GRIST-MILL. 


POR GRINDING ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, ineuding 
Corn and Cob, and adapted to the use of Farmers by 
HORSE POWER. ‘These Mills are manufactured by the 


TROY PORTABLE GRAIN MILL CO. AT TROY, N.Y. 
Who are now the owners of the Patent Right. 


This is one of the most valuable inventions of the day. 
Possessing all the qualifications requisite to make it available 
to the Farmer, it is destined to supply a want that has long 
been felt by that portion of the community. It occupies a 
space of only two feet by three, and weighs about 300 Ibs. 
It is very simple in construction,—the grinding surfaces are 
of the most durable character and are Self-Sharpening, re- 
quiring no skill to keep in order, and should they ever wear 
out, can be replaced at a trifling cost—and the price comes 
within the reach of every Farmer. 

It is adapted to Steam, Water, Wind, or Horse Power, and 
is capable of grinding three bushels per hour, with one horse 
power, and from six to eight bushels with two horse power. 
It grinds sufficiently fine for family use. and does not Aeat the 
meal—a most valuable feature The perfecting of this Mill, 
is the result of a long series of experiments which have been 
attended with great expense, but the success of the enterprise 
is most complete. We have also a Mill of lurger size, intend- 
ed for Wa'er or Steam Power, which is capable of grinding 
froin 15 to 25 bushels per hour, with from 6 to 8 horse power. 

Ail Orders, Communications. and applications for Rights, 
addressed to the TRoy PortarLe Grain MIL Co., will be 
promptly attended to. (G> A rare chauce is here offered for 
competent and responsibie men to engage in the sale of these 
Mills. 

dhe above Mills may be seenin operation at the Office of the 
Company, on 2d Street, below Adams. Apr. 10—wlamd4t 








To Long-Island, Jersey and N. Y,. Farmers. 
‘ e- subscribers, having the exclusive right to all the 

night-soil emptied from the sinks and privies of New- 
York City, for five years—and there being mere than they 
wish to use themselves, they are prepared to furnish to 
Farmers at their landings up any river, creek, or bay, where 
vessels can come, the crude night-soil, just as received from 
the scavengers, and empty it into carts, or furnished tight 
tubs, in which it can be carried on to the land—for from 10 to 
18 cts. per bushel, according to distance and circumstances, 
or persons sending their own vessels wiil be loaded at the 
company’s wharves. 

Now is the time to get a manure more powerful, more for- 
eing, and cheaper than any in the known world. Curgoes 
will vary from 1000 to S000 bushe!s, according to quantities 
des.red. Apply to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO.,, 

Jan. 17—weowdtmndt 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
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ALBANY SEED STORE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1831. 
HE subscriber now ofiers at wholesale and retail his 
usual exiensive assortment of genuine GARDEN and 
FIELD SEEDS, growth of 1855, comprising in part the ful- 
lowing desirable articles. viz: 

King Philip or Improved Brown Corn—price 25 cts. per qt. 

Whe Russian Filax—(a new and desirable acquisition, )— 

price 25 cts. per quart. 

Long-Island Flax. 

Garden and Field Peas of all sorts. 

Garden and Field Beans of all sorts. 

Indian Corn in great variety for the Garden and Field. 

Millet Seed—83 per bushel—Broom Corn. 

Hemp—Rupe or Cole Seed. 

Lucerne or French Clover—White Dutch Clover. 

Red Clover and ‘Timothy—Red-Top or Herd’s Grass. 

Orchard Grass, aud Mixed Grass Seeds for Lawns. 

English Rye Grass. Spring Vetches or Tares. 

English White Mustard, Sunflower. 

Improved Ruta Baga Turnip, 

Large White English Norfolk Turnip. 

Yellow Aberdeen & White & Red top Strap-leaf Turnip. 

Red Top and White Flat ‘Turnip. 

Large White Field and Long Orange Carrot. 

Long Red and Yellow Globe Mangel Wurtzel. 

White French and Yellow German Sugar Beet. 

Honey Locust, Buckthorn and Osage Orange for Live Fen- 

ces, 

Yellow Locust for Locust posts. 

New Orange Watermelon—25 cents per package. 

Christina Muskmelon (true.)—50 ets. per ounce. 

With a large assortment of choice Flower Seeds and 

spring planting Bulbs, &c.. &e., &e. 

For ful} particulars reference is made 1o my Annual Cata- 
logue of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, just published for 
1856, which will be mailed to any address on application. 

WILLIAM ‘THORBURN, 
Seedsman and Florist, 


March 13—w& m3m 492 Broadway, Aibany, N. Y. 





Union Agricult’] Warehouse & Seed Store, 
23 Fulton-street, (near Fulton Market.) New-York. 


pe WS—a large and choice selection of the best patterns 
now in use, comprising a variety of forty different pat- 
terns and sizes, adapted to the various soi:3. 
HARRO\WsS—Square, Triangular, and Hinged. 
SEED DRILLS for sowing ail kinds of Garden or Field 
Seed in dril's, to be used by hand or horse. 
ROLLERS—Field and Garden sizes. 
GARDEN ENGINES, Wheel-Barrows, &c. 
Together with an extensive assortment of HORTICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS, for sale by 
April 3—wdtm2t A. M. TREDWELL. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Ww HOLESALE and retaili— FIELD and GARDEN 

SEEDS, in small and large quantities—FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES from the best nurseries in the 
country. Farmers and Merchants will find it to their advan- 
tage, to give us a call before purchasing, atthe North River 
Agricultural Warehouse. 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO. 

60 Cortiandi-St., New-York. 





Feb. 14—w& mtf 


To Farmers and Gardeners. 


7OUR attention iscalled to the Manures manufactured by 
the Lodi Manufacturing Co. from the contents of the sinks 
aud Privies of New- York City, and free from offensive odor, 


called 

POUDRETTE AND TAFEVU. 
Poudrette is composed of two-thirds mghbt soil and one-third 
decomposed vegetable fibre. Tafeu is composed of three- 
fourths night soi and one fourth No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 

These manures are cheaper and better adapted for raising 
Corn, Garden Vegetables and Grass, than any other in mar- 
ket. Can be put in contact with the seed without injury, and 
cause Corn and seeds to come up sooner, ripen two weeks 
earlier, and yield one-third more than other manures, and is 
a sure preventive of the Cut Worm. 

Two bbls. Poudrette or 10 ibs. Tafeu, will manure an acre 
of Corn in the hill. ‘Trafeu 13 cents per |b. Poudrette $2 00 
per bbl. or 81.50 for any quantity over 7 bbls., delivered on 
board vessel or Railroad, free from any charge for package 
or caringe. A pamphlet, containing every information, seit, 
postpaid, to any one sending their addres~ to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 

Jan. 17—w&mim 60 Courtiandt-st., New-York. 
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FOR SALE, STRAWBERRY POTATO, 
ins BULL HOLKHAM, 4 yrs. old, (216) Price $200 AISED by B. L. Swan, Esq., on Long-Island—a few 
Do. FORDHAM, 1 year old, dy. 150 barrels for sale in lots 1o suit—price per bushel,..... #4 
Durham Bull “ LOCOFOCO,”’ 2 year old, do. 150 eee A Bs Sic 2 
All thorough-bred, Herd-Book animals. Address querer.”  ..:.. 1 
; THOS. GOULD, For sale by A. LONGETT, 31 Cliff-st., corner of Fulton, 
April 17—w2tmit* Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. New-York. April [7—w3tm1t 








AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 
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Double Power and Combined Thresher and Winnower in operation. 


\ TE ARE Manuyacturers of Endless Chain Railway Horse Powers, and Farmers’ and Planters’ Machinery for Horse 
Power use, and are owners of the Patents on, and principal makers of the following valuable Machines: 


Wheeler’s Patent Single Horse Power, 
AND 


OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


This ts a One Horse Machine, adapted to the wants of medium and small grain growers. It separates grain and chaff from 
the straw, and threshes about 100 bushels of wheat or twice as many oats per day, without changing horses—by a change 
nearly double the quantity may be threshed.—Price $128. 


Wheeler’s Patent Double Horse Power, 
AND 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR, 


This Machine is like the preceding, but larger, and for two horses. It does dvuble the work of the Single Machines, and 
is adapted tu the wants of !arge and medium grain growers, and persous who make a business of ihreshing. Price $160. 


Wheeler’s Patent Double Horse Power, 
AND 
COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER, 


(SHOWN IN THE CUT.) 
This is also a Two Horse Machine ; it threshes, separates the grain from the straw, and winnows it at one operation, at 
the average rate of 150 bushels of wheat and 300 bushels of oats per day. In out door work, and for persons who make a 
business of threshing, it is an unequalled Machine. . Price $245. 


ALSO CLOVER HULLERS, FEED CUTTERS AND SAWING MACHINES. 

Our Horse Powers are adapted in a!l respects to driving every kind of Agricultural and other Machines, that admit of be- 
ing driven by Horse Power, and our ‘Threshers may be driven ty any of the ordinary kinds of Horse Powers in use—either 
are sould separately. ’ P a 

(G> To persons wishing more information and applying by mail, we will forward a circular, containing such details as 
purchasers mostly want—and can refer to gentlemen having our machines, in every State and Territory. 

Our firm have been engaged in manufacturing this class of Agricultural Machinery, 22 years, aid have had longer, larger, 
aud more extended and successful experience than any other House. ‘ed ns 

All our Machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction or may be returned at the expiration of a reasonabie time for 
trial. : 
[> Orders from any part of the United States and Territories, or Canada, accompanied with satisfactory references, will 
be filled with promptness and fidelity. And machines securely packed, will be forwarded according to instructions, or bY 
cheapest and best routes. WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 
April 17—w& mit Albany, N. Y. 
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OUR CATALOGUE 


F AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, comprising seventy-five 

differeut books ou Agric ulture, will be sent postage free 

to al] who will favor us with their name and address. 

Among the books recently published by us are: 
CHORLTON’S GRAPE-GROWER’S GUIDE. 60c. 
REEMELIN’S VINEDRESSER’S MANUAL. 50c. 
CKANBERRY CULTURE. +50c. 
STRAWBERRY CULTURE.  Gtc. 
ELLIOT’S AMERICAN FRUIT 

GUIDE, $1 25. 

THE STABLE BOOK. $1. 

BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. $1.25. 

THOMPSON ON FOOD OF ANIMALS. 75c. 

PRACTICAL LAND-DRAINER. 50c. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by us free of postage 
on receipt of price. C M. SAXTON & CO,, 
Agricultural Book Publis hers, 

140 Fulton-st., N. ¥. 


GROWER’S 


March 27—witmilt 


SALAERATUS. 


Ts subscribers offer to the trade Salaeratus of differen 

grades of strength, whieh they claim to be superior in 
quality to any other im market, aud entirely free from any 
deleterious ingredients. 

We are the only Manufacturers whose process of manu- 
facture is conducted ander the immediutte superimendence of 
an experienced practical chemist. Having been engaged for 
several years in the manuulacture of our peculiar kind of 
Salueratus, and being the originator of those manufactured, 
we can offer to consumers a guarantee of its great excel- 
lence, which no other manufacturer can do; the new kinds of 
Salverttus pompously set forth, wader various names, mi dif- 
ferea! advertisements, being merely imitations of the article 
we origialy introduced to the public. 

We warrant the quality of all goods sold by us, and agree 
to return the purchase money, logether with expen-es of 
transportation, en every article that proves to be inferior to 
our representation of ils quality. 

JOHN DWIGHT & CO., 
No. 112 Pearl-st., New-York, 





Feb. 21—m31¢ 


ATKINS’ AUTOMATON: 


OR, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER AND MOWER. 
BEST MACHINE IN USE. 


1 (the first) used in 1852. 
AO used successfully in 1853. 
369 in twenty difercnut States in 1854, 

1200 in all parts of the Union in 1555. 

3000 building for the harvest of 1856. 
| yee RE ARE SIX GOOD REASONS FOR THIS 

voparalleled increase and great popularity. Ist. [tis 
strong and reliable, and easily managed, 2d. lt saves the 
hard bibor of raking. 3d Ttsaves at lenst another hand in 
binding. 4th, Itsaves shattering by the careful band ing in 
raking; besides the straw being laud straight. itis well se- 
cured in the sheat aid does nor drop inthe afier handing, 
and the heads are not exposed in the stack, so that the GRAIN 
saving even exceeds the LaABoR savung. Sth Ht is a good 
Mower. bemg one of the best convertible machines in-use. 
Gth. bt has a knife that does not choke. 

Its other excellercies, too numerous to mention here, are 

fairi'y given inthe circulars. bis intrinsic worth is alse at- 
tested by the award (mostly in only 3 years) of 


OVER 70 FIRST PREMIUMS! 

Prick.—ReaPer ann Mower. $200 —$75 on its receipt, 
$75 first September, wand $50 first December. Price of SELE- 
RakinG REAPER owy S175. Considerable saving in freight 
to these atadistance who order prior to Ist March; also lib- 
eral discounts for advance payment. 

To procure a machine, order immediately. Though so 
litte known the past season. and none ready for delivery till 
Istof May. yet not two-thirds of the customers could be 
supplied The reputation of the Machine is now widely es- 
tablished, so thal THREE THEUSAND Will not as nearly sup- 
ply the demand as twelve hundred did last year, and we 
shall also be selling four months earlier. 

(>> Order early, if you would net be disappointed. 

PAMPNERTS giving IMPARTIALLY the OPINIONS OF 
FARMERS, together with orders, notes, &c., mailed to up- 
plicunats. and prepaid, 


(> Write tous at Cricaco. (HL..) Dayton, (Ohio.) or 





| 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
Warehouse and Seed Store. 


N AYHER & CO., Nos 195 and 197 Water Sireet, New- 
York, where may be found the largest and most com- 
plete assortinent of 


Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


ever offered for sale in the United States. 

Among our collection may be feand the following, viz :— 

Plows of every size and kind ever made, comprising some 
150 different patierns; also, the genuine Eagle D and F 
Plows, which have taken the premium wherever uied aud 
tested. 

Harrows, Geddes, Triangular, Scotch and Square of all 
sizes. 

Cultivators, with Cast, Wrought Iron and Steel Teeth, of 
different kinds. 

Straw Cuners of various patterns, for cutting Hay, Straw, 
and Corn Stalks 

Fan Mills. of twenty different styles and sizes, for cleaning 
all sorts of Grain; also, Coffee Hand Mills. for cleaning and 
soning Coffee; a prime article for the West India market 

Horse Powers and ‘Threshers. for one, two, four and eight 
horses; we have the Railway Power and Sweep Power, of 
differem kinds, with ‘Threshers, Separators, and Cleaners ‘ale 
tached. 

Mowing Machines; Ketchum’s celebrated Mower, that 
will mow and spread ina perfect manner, Wwelve acres of 
grass perday. Reaping Machines ; McCormick's, Dussey’s 
und other makers 

Churns; fifty different styles, among which is the * Tur- 
ROMETIC CuuRN,”’ which is considered to be the best in use 

We have also Hall’s celebrated eight horse power, and 
combined Thresher, Separator, and Cleaner, well sutied to 
the California market. Aud ina werd every alcle neces. 
sary forthe Farm. Plantation. or Garden, may be found at 
the UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WARKE- 
NWOUSK AND SEED STORE, No. 197. WATER 
STREET, NEW-S ORK. 

N. B. An ustrated catalogue will be furnished by ad- 
dressing the subscribers as above. March t—nitf 





SPECKLED DOREINGS 


ND Fancy Lop-EBared Rabbits, carefully boxed and de- 
L livered at the Express Otfice, Uties, ot BO eneh. bor 
saie by RS SVAN RENSSELAER, 
Keb. 27—w3:sm3t Morris, Otsego Co. N.Y. 


ALBANY ‘TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Patrvon and Knor Sderts, Abany, N.Y. 
i ip: subscribers. being the most extensive m-nufacturers 
of Draining Tile in the United states, have on hand. in 
large or small quantiies, for Land Drang, the following 
descriptions, Warranted superior to any nade inthis coun ry, 
hard burned, and over one foot cu length. On orders tor 
10,000 of tnere, a sted) dtveant we 





1 bee prpsaele, 








TILE. 
meh calibre, $15 per 


HoRSE SHCE 
4} inch calibre, Sim per 160; 33 
1000; 24 met eulibre. #i2 per 1000. 





SOLE TILE, OR PIPE, 
3 inch calibre, 
2 inch culibre, e+» 12 per 1000. 
A'so on hiand $s inch Llorse Shoe ‘Tile for large drains, $8 
per 100—5$ inch. $40 per 1000. Sole Tile, 4 inch calibre. for 
sink drains, S40 pe r 1000-6 nch calibre Octagon Pipe. $20 
per 100—Cornice Brick. of the pattern used in the City of 
Washington, also on head. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 
©. & W.M’CAMMON, 


. 18 per 1000. 








BaLtimore, (Md.,) which ever is nearest you 
a J. 8. WRIGHT & CO. | 
“ Prairie Farmer’? Works, Chicago, March 6—wdtmdt 


late Bagcock & Van VECHTEN, 
Albany, N. Y. 


NN) 


Feb. 2l—w& m3mzs. 


~ £ 
— 
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P. D. GATES, 


Opry MERCHANT, and dealer in Agricultural 
Implements and Machinery, No 12 BRoapway, NEw- 
York. 

(> Ketchum’s Mowing Machines, Hay Presscs, Horse 
Hoes, Cultivators, Plows, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, 
Reapers, Horse Powers and Threshers, Combined Thresher, 
and Winnowers, and other Agricultural Machines. 

May 24—m121* 4 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


ERUVIAN GUANO, No. 
and brand upon each bag. 
PERUVIAN GUANO, No. 1, taken from the lower part 
of the cargo, a little damp, with above brand upon each bag. 
As the latter article is sold by some retail dealers for the 
best quality, be particular to observe that the Damp Guano 
has the figure 2 under the weight mark. For sale by 
ANTOINE LONGETT, 
34 Cliff street, corner of Fulton, 
New-York. 





1, with Government weight 


Oct. 11—mif 





FISH GUANO. 


fey Narragansett Manufacturing Co. of Providence, R. 
J., are prepared to execute orders for their Fish Guano. 
They have prepared their guano after two methods ; one by 
chemically treating, cooking and then drying and grinding 
he Fish 10 a powder. This is put in bags and sold at $45 
per ton. For the other variety the fish are prepared as above, 
(with the exception of drymg and grinding ;) and are then 
combined with an absorbent which is in itself a valuable fer- 
lilizer ; and sold at $2 per bacrel, containing about 200 Ibs. 
This compost is of great strength, and must be a very efficient 
fertilizer, us it is composed in great part of simple flesh aud 
bones of fish. 

Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, has made an analysis 
of whe Powder, and says : 

“ Itis similar to Peruvian Guano in composition, with the 
exception that the ammonial matter is dried flesh of fish, and 
not purified, so as to be ammonineal. Itwill, however, pro- 
duce ammonia by decomposition in the sol. One hundred 
grains of this manure, dried and finely pulverized, was sub- 
mitted to analysis, with the following result: 

ANALYSIS. 
Ammonial matter, (flesh of fish,)........ 48- 
Phosphate of Lime,......... 33 
Le ee” 
Sulphate of Lime, ....... 
Potuah and Boda, .orsecccscccccsvectece 


coceseccces Oe 


7 
4 


100-00 
Respectfu'ly your obedient Servaiit, 
CHARLES T. JACKSON, 
Assayer to the Stute of Massachusetts,” 
Boston, July 21st, 1855. 

Dr. Jackson’s opinion of our Guano is expressed in the fol- 
lowing Note: 

Bostox, March 9th, 1855. 

S. B Warimay, Esq.—Dear sir :—In reply to your letter, 
I would state my entire confidence in the superiority of a 
properly prepared artificial guano, made from fishes, over 
that of the natural guano of bids, obtained from the coast of 
Peru. 

Ii is obvious that more of the nitrogenous. or ammonia 
producing substances. exist in fish prepared after your me- 
thod. than are found inany guano, and hence the artificial 
preparation will go further in the fertilization of a soil, 

The ammoniaenl salts act chiefly in bringing the foliage 
info a healthy and luxuriant condition. and thus cuuses the 
plant to absorb more of the phosphate and other necessary 
salts and substances from the soil, and more carbonic acid 
fromthe air. ‘The carbonate of ammonia alse, is a solvent 
for humus. and it quickly saturates any myurious acid salis 
that may exist inthe soil, and forms from some of them 
valuable fertiizers. 

Respectfully. your obedient servant, 
C.'T. JACKSON, M. D., State Assayer, &ce. 

This Manure is offered to agriculturists with the assuronee 
of its becoming one of the most pepular te be obtained. The 
Company are rendy to establish agencies at such points as 
are desirable for the convenience of Formers. As the sip. 
ply for this season is rather limited. the Company esteem ita 
favorqde have orders forwarded early to enable them to lay 
down at their agencies the requisite quantities in proper time 
for use.—orders may be addressed to the Company at Provi. 
denceserto Roi, PEASE, Albany. N.Y or R oT ALLEN, 
New-York. SB MALLIDAY. Agt 

22 West Water St, Providence, R. I. 

Jan, 21—w6i—m6in. 
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EXCELSIOR HORSE POWER 
and Threshing Machines. 


B* an experience of several years, this -Portable Lever 
Four Horse Power and Spike Thresher, has proven to 
be the best and cheapest yet known. None have ever failed 
to give satisfaction in all respects. Tis operation is easily un- 
derstood, and can be used with one to four horses. It can be 
moved from place lo place with ease, and can thresh out 
50 tv 75 bushels of wheat in an hour. 
Priee of Power, No. t Thresher, Band and Irons,. . .8130.00 
Price of - Do. No. 2, Doe. Do. 125.00 

Orders will be duly attended to. 

Teims cash on delivery in this city. 

PLANT BROTHERS, 
General Commission Merchants, 


Feb, 2S—wlIim2t 75 Pine-st., New-York. 


FOR SALE, 


VERY VALUABLE FARM.—The subscriber having 
LA determined to retire from business, offers his Farm for 
sale, containing about nine hundred acres of Jand, lying in 
Fairfax county, Virginia, about ten miles from Alexandria, 
Georgetown and Washington, which afford the best markets 
in the United States for the ordinary products of the farm, 

The buildings are all comfortable; and the most ef them 
have been erected within a few years. The dtelling ia of 
brick with a frame addition containing eleven (11) rooms—the 
other buildings consist of houses for laborers with their fam- 
ilies—a large barn aud stables—granary—carriage aud wagon 
houses—large stone dairy—stone ice and meat houses—a 
large house tor apples aud cider muking, wiih extensive cel- 
lars for storing cider, and vinegar—and other necessary out- 
houses, 

There are about 1000 peach trees of choice varieties ; and 
1500 or more apple trees. all in fine bearing condition; from 
Which the subseriber renlized last season between four and 
five thousand dollars, which amount might easily nave been 
increased to double by an efficient salesman. 

Large crops of corn. wheat, oats, hay, &c. are annually 
produced, for which the soil and climate are adnurably adap. 
ted. The meadows are very extensive ; and have yielded, 
without failure, heavy crops of hay for 40 years, without 
ever having been manured. The soil is easily improved ; 
and is more retentive of improvement than any Jand within 
anu equal distance of Washington. 

It lies between two Ruilronds, one and a half miles distant 
from each. These ronds, which will soon be completed, run 
through a lime-stone region 25 to 30 miles distant, and will 
be able to turnish it’ in any required quantity. The proprie- 
tor, 12 years ago. applied to a field 30: bushels of lime to the 
acre, with remarkable effect in increasing the crops, which 
effect still continues. 

A large part of this land is in wood—much of it being heavy 
primitive Oak-timber suitable for ship buiding. 

lt is abundantly supplied with the purest water. Tin point 
of healthfulness, iteannot be surpassed, ‘The subscriber's 
family. never numbering less than 25 persons, have net cost 
for medical services more than an average of 210 per annum, 
for the last lecenty years 

The wood-land isso distributed that the estate can be divi- 
ed into several parts. 

"There are Methodist. Presbyterian, Episcopalian and Bap- 
tist churches in the neighborhood 

ht is offered wt thirty-five dollars per acre, which is not half 
its value—the orchards and meadows alone, being worth the 
amount demanded for the whole estate. 





Its proximity to Washington, the permanent seat of the 
General Gorernment, which is growing very rapidly in 
wealth and population. must, with ius other advantages, in- 
crense iis value annuunlly, 

Persous Wishing to purchase will make application to 

WM. Y. DUL.IN, 
near Fails Church, 


March 1—mtf. Fairfax county, Virginia 





Hay Presses ! Hay Presses! 

ena” CELEBRATED PARALLEI. LEVER 
HAY PRESSES, Putemed May 16th and June 6th, 
1954, which are now being Shipped to all parts of the coun- 
iry, and are in every case giving the most decided saijsfae- 
tion—made to bee from 100 to 600 tbs and sold for from $100 
to $175. Por @irculars with engravings and fall explanato- 

ry description, apply personally or by mail to 
DEERING & DICKSON, 
Premium Agriculiural Works, Albany, .N. 

Dee. 97—w Ff mir 


¥. 








Agricultural Books, 


For sale at the office of the Country Gentleman 
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Thorough-bred Devonshire Stock. 


OR SALE—One Devon Bul!l.—* Prince Albert,’’3 years 
old—one Devon Bull,  Reubens Ist,’ a superior animal, 
took premium at State Fair—sired by imported ball Rabens 
in the English Herd Book, 18 months—one Devon Bull, 
“ Reubens 2d,’’ sired by the same, 10 months—one Devon 
Ball, “ Victor,” sired by Prince Albert, 10 months—one 
Devon Cow, 10 years old—due 25th May—one Devon heifer, 
2 rears old. 
The above may be relied upon to be of pure blood, and 
well bred. 
Also—one verv fine grade cow, 7 years old, due 1st of June. 
One do. 6 years, ne middle of April. 
150 barrels MERCER and CARTER POTATOES, of ex- 
cellent quality—Stone Turnips, fine for the table. 
FRANCIS W. COWLES, 


April 3—w3tmIt Farmington, Conn. 





PERUVIAN GUANO, 
F THE best quality, with government weight and brand 
on each bag. 
MEXICAN GUANO 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
BONE DUST. 
TA-FEU, POUDRETTE, and other FERTILISERS. 
AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLE- 
EN'T'S 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS—A very large assort- 
ment, R. L. ALLEN, 
April 10—w6tm2t_ 189 & 191 Water-street, New-York. 


CYLINDER CHURN. 


THE churn may be filled more or 
less to suil those using it, but gene- 
rally about two-thirds full is best. In 
churning, care should be taken not to 
turn too fast, as it only delays the 
coming of the butter, and is harder 
= for the person using it. In case this 
is filled more than balf full, the milk 
should be drawn off at the bottom so 
—- ~--~ as lo bring the whole below the shaft 
before it i is ‘withdrawn to take out the butter. The prices are 
as follows : 
No. 1, for 1 10 2 COWS,. .... eee cece eens ee B2.00 
No. 2, 2Qt05 © >) 
No. 3, 5108 * 
No. 4, Stol5 
No.5, 15t02 “ . 
Being so compact in shape, they are cheaply, easily and 
safely transported to any part of this or other countries. For 
saie by EMERY BROTHERS, Albany. 











ALLEN’?S 
PATENT IMPROVED 


AND COMBINED MOWER AND REAFER 


TRONG, Simple in construction, not liable to get out of 
order, Compact, Light, Easy of Drafi, and may be worked 

with a slow gait by Horses or Oxen. No Clogging of Knives. 
Works well on any ground, however rough—side hills—salt 
— fresh meadows, &e.—and inany kind of lodged gra-s and 
clover. 
WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

Manufactured at the Agricultural Implement Manufactory, 
and for sale at the Warehouse of R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 
Water street, New-York. April 10—w6m2t 








RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Toe Country GENTLEMAN—THE CULTIVATOR, AND 
THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AF- 
Fains—Published at Albany, N. Y., by LuTHER Tuck- 


Ek & Son. 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN is a beautfully illustrated 
weekly of 16 pages quarto. with special Departments for 
The Farm, The Grazier, Tne Dairy, The Fruit Garden 
and Orchard, The Florist, The Kitchen Garden, The 
Poultry Yard, The Housewife, The Fireside, $c. “ This 
is, without question, the Best Agricultural Paper in the 
United States.””—Hon. Joun WENTWorTH. M. C. of Illi- 
nois. Price $2 a year. 

Tue CuLtivatTor, monthly, 32 pages octavo—well- 
known for twenty years, as the best monthly agricuitu- 
ral journal in this country—price 50 ceuts per year. 

THE ILiustRATED ANNUAL REGISTER oF RURAL 
AFFairs. The two Nos. issued for 1855 and 1856, cou- 
tain more than 250 engravings of buildings, animas. 
trees, fruits, &c., &c. Price 25 cents each—sent post 
paid by mail. 

These works combine attractions to be found in no simi- 
lar publications, and the publishers will send specimens of 
he papers to all who would like to examine them. 

















